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DEATH OF MR. EDMUND STURGE. 


As we go to press we deeply regret to learn that Mr. EDMUND 
STURGE, so long the father of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, died, 
at his residence, Charlbury, on the 28th June,aged 84 years &a 
half. A sketch of his Anti-Slavery career will appear shortly. 





Uganda. 


A LETTER has just been received from Bishop Tucker, addressed to the Rev. 
H. E. Fox, of Durham, dated February 3rd, 1893, in which he says :— 

“ The Times Correspondent has arrived from the coast bringing telegrams. 
From these I gather that the Government has almost made up its mind to the 
abandonment of Uganda. I say ‘almost,’ because in the terms of LorpD ROSEBERY’S 
letter to the Company I seem to see a gleam of hope that the fatal decision may not 
have been arrived at. Of course by this time the thing is practically settled, one way 
or the other. Some people may think it an absurd thing to say, but I believe the 
retention or abandonment of Uganda will be fraught with far greater and wider- 
reaching circumstances than, say, the retention or abandonment of Egypt. With 
settled government here peace and prosperity would be practically assured ; and with 
such conditions the work would go forward in a way of which few people at home 
have any idea. 

A QUARTER OF A MILLION STUDENTS. 


“During the last few months nearly 40,000 reading sheets have been sold. 
What does this teach us? No one buys a reading sheet without a very serious and 
settled purpose. A reading sheet is not of itself very amusing. Theretore that this 
large number of reading sheets has been sold is most significant. It reveals a settled 
purpose in the minds of the people. It means not that 40,000 people are learning to 
read, but that six times 40,000 are so learning. It is, I think, a fair calculation that a 
single reading sheet will do the work of teaching six people. 

“Thus we are brought face to face with the fact that, in one way or another, 
something like a quarter of a million of people are under instruction, in the matter 
of simply learning to read. But we learn, I think, another fact from this considera- 
tion, and that is one as to the number of people actually in the country who are 
attached nominally to the Protestant cause. Bearing in mind that there are, in the 
more distant parts of the country, very few, comparatively speaking, who are under 
instruction, but who are yet Protestants in name, or rather, I should say, English, we 
arrive at this conclusion—that at the present moment there are very nearly a million 
people who are, politically through their chiefs, attached to us. All these people are 
willing and ready to be taught. Retain Uganda; give- the country settled govern- 
ment, and, in a few years, with the blessing of Gop, it will be, not in name only, but 
in reality, a Christian kingdom. The bearing that such a result would have on the 
future of Africa it is easy to divine. The effects would be enormous, and the results 
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most fruitful. All this those who advocate the abandonment of Uganda would throw 
away, and that, very many of them, with a light heart. 1 feel sure, however, that 
they would do it in ignorance. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


“ People seem to forget how near we are to the very heart of the Slave traffic, 
The men who at the present moment are in conflict with the authorities of the 
Congo Free State, and who are the most determined Slavers in the world, will very 
soon make Uganda their headquarters, should the country be given up. There will 
be absolutely nothing to keep them back. They will join hands with Kappa RgGa, 
and sweep everything before them, and our Government, which has pledged itself to 
deal with the Slave-trade, will keep the usual number of ships going up and down the 
coast, at an enormous cost of life and treasure, and doing almost nothing ; whereas, by 
maintaining their position here, at a cost certainly of not more than £20,000 a year, they 
could do more towards extinguishing the Slave traffic than by spending twenty times 
the sum at the coast. Because we cannot tabulate facts, and state absolutely that so 
many thousand Slaves are annually passed through this part of the country and that 
part, people decline to believe that Slave-raiding goes on atall. Ina former letter 
I believe I told you of the fairest parts of Kavirondo being absolutely desolated by 
Slave raids. This is within the sphere of British influence, and ought to be dealt 
with at once, and with vigour. I do not say that the Swahilis do this raiding them- 
selves. I do not think they do. But they bribe one chief to raid the territory of 
another, and then the spoil (women and children) passes into their hands, and, in due 
course, is taken to the safest markets. Retirement from Uganda involves also retire- 
ment from Busoga and Kavirondo, if not Kikuyu. What grand times the Swahili will 
have. I shudder to think of it. What violence, what wickedness, what concentrated 
essence of vileness will then have free course. Her Majesty’s Government little 
know the consequences that will ensue should the contemplated abandonment of 
Uganda be carried out. I give them the credit, whatever that may be, of acting in 
ignorance. 


MISSIONARIES WILL NOT ABANDON. 


“T have not said anything as to the disastrous results to Christian work that will 
inevitably ensue in the event of withdrawal. I am thankful that when in Englard | 
was able so clearly to gauge the real state of the case. The view I then took is more 
than confirmed by what I have learnt since my arrival, in December. Our own safety 
is one of the smallest considerations present to our minds. Indeed, I venture to say 
that not one member of the party gives himself a single moment's uneasiness about it. 
And not a single member of the party, you may be sure, ever thinks of withdrawal. 
The only personal feeling that is more or less present to our minds is one of deep 
shame that our country, the country of which we were so proud, the country that has 
done so much in the cause of freedom, civilisation, and Christianity, should not only 
turn back from a work like this, on which she has entered, but should, also, in doing 
so break the most solemn pledges, and devote to ruin and destruction those who have 
been simple enough to trust her. 


“ February 10th, 1893. 


“A special mail has come from the coast with news of the termination of the 
Company’s rule here on March 31st. We also hear that Sir GERALD Porta and 
Mr. BERKELEY, the Administrator, are on their way to Uganda. 
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“ What this means we have not the faintest idea. It may mean abandonment, or 
it may not. . . . If weare to be left to our fate I think they might have shown 
us enough consideration to tell us so plainly. 


“Many thanks for your most welcome letter of November roth. I am rejoiced to 
hear of the interest taken in this question at home. Especially do I feel grateful for 
the expression of public feeling in dear old Durham. It was most kind of the Dean, 
in the delicate state of his health, to venture to appear in a public meeting at night. 
Dr. PLUMMER and Mr. Jevons are also very practical in theirsympathy. I feel that my 
connection with the University is not an honorary one merely. The association is 
very real when the heads of the University thus back one up. The city, too, I am 
glad to know, did its duty with respect to this solemn question. Every day it is 
becoming more and more clear to me that the key to the solution of the African 
problem is to be found in this question of the retention of Uganda. 


“It is for this reason more than for any other that I thank our Durham friends 
for the part they have taken in the furtherance of the cause of Christian light and 
liberty. It is not simply a question of Uganda—it is a question that concerns, more 
or less, the whole of Africa.” 





Generosity of WMative Christians in Africa. 


AT the annual meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, Mr. R. W. 
Perks, M.P., in referring to the support which the mission had received from 
the Native Christians in Africa, said :— 


Our efforts are confined largely to India and Africa, and I must here, just in 
passing, pay my tribute to the immense generosity of the native Christians of Africa. 
(Hear, hear.) I saw a startling remark made in the Missionary Notices of this month 
which generally contain most interesting reading—to this effect, that an equal sum 
is contributed by the native Christians abroad to that which we contribute at home for 
the work of our missions. (Applause.) I was not personally prepared for that statement, 
{ assume it is accurate, and, if accurate, it is very startling and most encouraging 
Nothing is more encouraging in connection with the great enterprise that the rapid 
extension of native agency and of native generosity. I had the honour of voting 
in support of Her Majesty’s Government against the withdrawal, the peremptory 
withdrawal, of the English forces from Uganda—(applause)—but at the same time I 
should not have ventured, perhaps, to use altogether the same reasons which were 
used by my friend Mr. FERENs, which shows how men arrive at the same goal some- 
times by different paths. Of one thing I was perfectly certain, and that is that if we 
want to strike a blow at slavery we cannot d> it more efficiently and more economi- 
cally than by a modest support of the Church Missionary Society in Uganda ; men, 
mind you, who never sought political support, and who never sought military aid. 
Those are two of the cardinal principles of this Society. Our missionaries are not 
policemen in cassocks. They do not want the patronage of the State in any form 
whatever. They are not prepated, and I trust they never will be prepared, to advo- 
Cate the extension of Christianity at the point of the British bayonet. (Applause.) 
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Sir G. Portal’s Reforms in Uganda. 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the Daz/y News writes under date, June 27 :— 


The special correspondent of the Berlin Zageb/att, Herr EUGEN WOLFF, who has 
been for some time in Uganda, sends a very interesting account of Sir GEeRatp 
PorTAat’s activity there. He states that Sir GERALD, immediately after his arrival, 
took in hand with energy and ability the reorganisation of things. First he ordered 
the making of three broad caravan roads. Along the roads posts are being established, 
with small garrisons. A regular mail service by messengers is being started, and the 
chiefs of provinces made responsible for their punctuality. Further measures have 
been taken for the drainage of the country, especially of swamps, by planting 
eucalyptus and rice. Small bridges are built everywhere to facilitate the march of 
caravans. On the Nile stations are being erected at which sufficient boats for the 
passing over of caravans will be provided. Major Owen and Captain Porrat, a 
brother of Sir GERALD, went to Toro, where they restored the fortress in South 
Unyoro erected by Captain LuGarp. All the other forts have been abandoned, 
They are also training the Askari. 

Opposite the island of Bulingugwe a harbour is being built, called Port Alice, 
after Sir Grratp’s wife. Mr. REDDIE was sent to Katambala, where a post of 
observation has been established. Captain VILLIERS has the command of Kampala, 
while Colonel RHopEs is occupied with the survey of the country and the technical 
part of the organisation. 

Sir GERALD has resolved to disarm all the Soudanese who were brought into the 
country by Captain LuGarp’s expedition to Kavalli. These predatory people were 
the terror of the natives of Uganda. The men will be enlisted and serve as soldiers, 
under sufficient control. Herr WoLFrF says that by this measure Sir GERALD has. 
“hit the nail on the head,” and that the whole population of Uganda is now busy, and 
has no longer time for quarrels. As regards the settlement of religious disputes, Sir 
GERALD intends to establish religious spheres of interest. He is determined to open 
the country to all nations. All caravans will have to notify their arrival to the 
commanding officer in Kampala. They will have no tolls to pay, at least for the 
present. Arabs are not admitted, and Swahili caravans only under certain conditions, 
Sir GFRALD, being of opinion that the Baganda tribes show great capacity for handi-~ 
crafts, intends establishing a great workshop where Indian and European artisans will 
instruct the natives in the making of all sorts of wares. Herr WoLrF seems to be 
much impressed by Sir GERALD Porrat’s talent of organisation. 








Captain thore’s LExrbibition. 


Picture models of life in the heart of Africa, home life, Slavery, industries, 
navigation, caravan on the march, etc. Open 10 to 6, at the Gallery, 48, Pall 
Mail, S.W. Admission, 1/-; children, 6d. Tickets may be obtained at the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SocirTy's Orricr, 55, New Broad Street, London, E.C.; or 
by payment at the Gallery. 
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Capture of Dhows at Zanzibar. 


WE have lately reported the capture of dhows at Zanzibar, and we now 
have received information of the capture of two more Slave vessels in 
the same neighbourhood. Our contemporary, the Zanzibar Gazette, thus 
alludes to these vessels : (vede illustration at end.) 


“H.M.S. Philome/ is again to be congratulated upon a most important capture of 
Slaves, the present instance being interesting and even surprising in its details, as 
showing how systematically Slave-raiding is still being attempted even in Zanzibar, 
and in sight of our men-of-war, despite the number of dhows that have been captured 
and destroyed, and whose owners and crews have been punished with long terms of 
imprisonment in the Fort: that continued vigilance is still absolutely necessary is 
amply proved by recent instances which show that Slave-trading in East Africa is not 
going to be easily nor soon suppressed. The particulars of the present capture are as 
follows: Three boats from H.M.S. Philomel, under the command of Lieutenant 
A. B. GRENFELL, with Lieutenant CLARKE in charge of one boat, and Mr. JENNINGS 
(gunner) in charge of another, had been cruising for some days past off the south end 
of the island: on Monday last (April 24th) a dhow was seen off the coast, and its 
movements being somewhat suspicious, Lieutenant GRENFELL boarded it, and found 
that although there were no Slaves on board, the dhow itself was fitted up in 
thorough Slave-carrying fashion: it had a Customs Clearance-pass for a crew of ten 
Arabs, but carried no cargo: the bottom of the dhow was covered aft of the mainmast 
with a layer of sand about a foot thick, while the front part was prepared with mats 
laid along a platform of dorites. The dhow had on board some nine hundred gallons 
of water, about fourteen bags of rice, beans, etc., and in addition to the ordinary 
cooking pots, an immense copper pot, which was far beyond what could be needed 
for the crew, while the water and meal were also greatly in excess of what could have 
been used by the ten men on board, no fresh water ever being used for washing 
purposes: the dhow had no passenger list, and, having no poop, was not likely to 
carry any bona fide passengers. In reply to the questions of the boarding party, the 
captain of this dhow said he was bound first to Dar-es-Salaam to load timber, and 
thence to Muscat ; he claimed to be using the sand for ballast, and the extraordinary 
quantity of provisions as a necessity in case of adverse winds. Accepting this 
explanation for the time being, the Phi/ome/’s boats left the dhow but kept it well in 
sight, and again boarded it on Monday night, but without finding any Slaves, the 
dhow being in the same condition as when first boarded. On Friday evening, 
however, the dhow was missed, although it had been loitering about in that vicinity 
(off Fumbi village) since Monday. Lieutenant GRENFELL at once commenced 
Searching the coast of the island, and finding a narrow strip of land which at high 
tide was cut off from the main island, sent Mr. JENNINGS in his boat round this piece 
of land to see if the dhow had gone up between it and the coast. To get a better 
view, Mr. JENNINGS landed on the small island, but before he could see anything of 
the dhow, a little Swahili boy came running out from the bush and said there were a 
lot of Slaves there who had been stolen from their homes by Arabs. Guided by this 
boy, Mr. JeNNINGS suddenly came upon about seventy Slaves, mostly children, under 
the guard of five Arabs. Upon the interpreter, DAHOMEY, advancing to question 
them, the Arabs showed hostile intentions, one of them inflicting some serious cuts 
‘On the interpreter’s hands with his jaméia. Three of the Arabs at once took to flight 
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and must have crossed on to Zanzibar Island, but the two who had attacked the 
interpreter were captured, and a strong guard of bluejackets placed on the island until 
means could be obtained for taking off the Slaves, who had, it appears, been 
kidnapped, or in some cases bought, by the Arabs, and secreted on this little island, 
waiting a favourable opportunity for shipping them off to Muscat. On Saturday 
morning the dhow was again sighted by the Phi/omel’s boats once more anchored off 
Fumbi village. In view of what had been discovered on the island, Lieutenant 
GRENFELL decided to seize the dhow, which was done, though no Slaves had yet been 
taken on board. The Slaves were then brought from the island and found to number 
sixty-five in all, thirteen being females. These were all placed on board the captured 
dhow, and brought back to Zanzibar by Lieutenant GRENFELL. The case was tried 
before Judge CRACKNALL in H.M. Consular Court the same afternoon, and attracted 
much attention. It was closely followed by Mr. RENNELL Ropp and General MaTHEws, 
who sat with the Judge; Captain CAMPBELL, Lieutenant GRENFELL, Lieutenant 
CLaRKE, Mr. JENNINGS, and officers of H.M.S. Philomel were present in Court, as were 
also some of the town residents. The case with regard to the Slaves found on the 
island was tried, and after it had been clearly proved by several witnesses that they 
had been taken away by force or trickery and conveyed to the island against their 
will, while no satisfactory explanation could be given by the two Arabs who had been 
found with them, as to their possession of such a large number of Slaves, Mr. 
CRACKNALL gave his decision in favour of the Phi/ome/, thus rendering the sixty-five 
Slaves free. The case of the dhow was then tried, and again no satisfactory 
explanation was given by the crew as to the peculiar fitting-up of the dhow and its. 
excessive quantity of water and provisions, nor for their suspicious movements in the 
vicinity of the island. In this case also, Mr. CRACKNALL decided that there was 
prima facie evidence in accordance with the terms of the Brussels Convention Act, 
that this dhow was occupied in an act of Slave-trading, and awarded it as a prize ta 
the Philomel, condeming the crew, who, together with the two Arpabs catured on the 
island, were marched under a guard of marines to the Fort, to be afterwards tried and 
punished by H.H. The Sultan. At the close of the case, a photograph was taken by 
Mr. Dias of the Slaves and Arabs, in front of the main door of the Agency.—Zanzidar 
Gazette, April 26. 


“H.M.S. Philomel has added another capture of a Slave dhow to what we believe 
is already an unique record for ships on this station, even from the older days of 
Slave-running, over two hundred Slaves having been set free as the result of this. 
Ship’s work during the past four weeks. The present instance was again of 
considerable interest, from the fact that the Slaves were natives belonging to interior 
tribes, from the Nyassa and Yao countries, who had been marched down from their 
homes in a regular Slave-chain gang. The present seizure was effected while the 
Philomel was on her way down to Lindi on Monday afternoon (the rst May). 
Upon overhauling a dhow bound north, they found a crew of thirteen men, conveying 
forty-three Slaves (twenty-six men, sixteen women, and one baby), and bound for 
Kizimkazi, at the south end of Zanzibar Island. The Slaves were, as usual, packed 
in a yery small space, and were ina state of great exhaustion when released, some 
having to be carried on board the Philome/. After the Slaves and crew had been 
taken on board the man-of-war, the dhow was scuttled and at once sunk. The 
Philome/ returned from Lindi on Wednesday, and the case was tried before Judge 
CrackNALL in H.M. Consular Court on Thursday morning, Mr, ReNDELL Ropp 
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being also present at the hearing of the case. The statements of the Slaves showed 
that they had all at one time been free in their own country, but that they had been 
stolen by Slave-raiders and chained together in gangs of sixteen each, and had 
been marched down to Kilwa and sold to the crew of the dhow, each of whom 
appeared to own a few of the Slaves. One old man told a really pathetic story, 
describing how his two children had been stolen and how he had himself been made a 
Slave while wandering about in search of his lost children. This man had been 
brutally beaten by his owner, whom he identified in Court, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the latter will learn what must be a most unexpected lesson to him, that 
ill-treating a Slave is, in some cases at any rate, likely to result in a flogging to the 
master, If these Slaves could only know that in resisting attempt at capture they had 
the law on their own side, there might soon be an end to the story so often told in 
the Consular Court of the hopeless manner in which the Swahili and similar natives 
always allow themselves to be stolen by Arabs without daring to resist in any way, 
or to call for help, even when this could be given. After examining several of the 
Slaves and some of the crew, the Judge condemned the dhow, and the Slave-runners 
were marched to the Sultan under a guard of Marines. A photograph was taken by 
Mr. Dias (as on the last occasion) at the doors of the British Agency.”—Zanzibar 
Gazette, Toth May. 





Slaves kidnapped in Zanzibar. 


Unper this heading we published in our last number (page 100), an account 
of the rescue of a number of Slave boys and girls in Zanzibar harbour, who 
were being smuggled out in a dhow flying the French flag. The Zanzzbar 
Gazette of April 12th states that :— 

“As the circumstances of her departure warranted a search, and this dhow was 


sailing under the French flag, notice was immediately sent to the French Consulate, 
and the dragoman was sent on board.” 


The report continues :— 

“As the dhow was under the French flag, Captain CAMPBELL, after reporting the 
capture to Mr. Ropp (Diplomatic Agent), proceeded to the French Consulate and 
surrendered the dhow to the Consul, M. Lasossk, and the case is now being tried in 
the French Consular Court here. This case is the more interesting from the fact 
that the provisions of the Brussels Act had all been carried out in regard to this 
dhow only a short time before she was overhauled by the Phi/omel’s boats. It is 
Satisfactory to note that a most excellent feeling has prevailed throughout between 
the British authorities and the French Consulate with regard to the incident.” 


We particularly call attention to this case because the Paris paper, Le 
Temps, gives the following extraordinarily garbled report of this transaction, 
and is only one instance, out of many, showing the manner in which the 
mind of the French public at home is poisoned in regard to everything done 
by England in regard to the Slave-trade. This state of things could not 
possibly continue if France had consented, like the other Great Powers, to 
permit suspicious-looking dhows carrying the French flag to be searched for 
Slaves or conveyed to the nearest port where a French Consul resides. Until 
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this is allowed the scandal of the abuse of the French flag will inevitably 
continue. 
WHAT THE Zemps SAYS: 


“A letter from Zanzibar, published in the Zemps, complains of the unceremonious 
fashion in which the British treat vessels flying the French flag. On April 9 the 
British Consul apprised the French Consul at Zanzibar that a dhow bearing the flag 
of the Republic, laden with Slaves, was about to start for the Persian Gulf. A French 
Consulate official hastened to the spot, but found that an English boat had already 
taken possession of the dhow., The Slaves were immediately landed, the bluejackets, 
revolver in hand, not leaving till all was over. Excuses were tendered to the French 
Consul. Next day the British searched the houses of several French protégés on the 
plea of stopping a fresh convoy .of Slaves, but without result. An apology was again 
made to the French Consul, but, owing to the bad effect produced on the population 
by these measures, he declined to accept it, and sent an official protest to the Zanzibar 
Government. Thus, although France refuses to admit the right of search, the English 
act in this offhand way towards French representatives, and it is contended that such 
frequent and flagrant illegalities call for more effective reparation than a simple 
apology.” 





The Fort Gaol at Zanzibar. 


In our number for January and February we published a Memorial, 
addressed by the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to the Earu 
OF RosEBERY, calling attention to the insanitary condition of the Fort Gaol 
at Zanzibar. His Lordship’s reply, promising that the matter should receive 
prompt attention, was given in the subsequent number of this journal, and 
we have now the pleasure to find, in the Zanzibar Gazette of the 3rd of May, 
that the improvement promised is being carried out. Our contemporary 
states :— 





“The Sultan has not lost any time in making provision for a more sanitary 
prison than the old Portuguese’ Fort, which ‘has for many years past been used as a 
place of confinement for native prisoners.. Mr. F. PorpaGE, consulting engineer to. 
the Zanzibar Government, has drawn up plans for a new gaol to be constructed on the: 
middle island in the harbour, which had been selected last year as a site for a quarantine 
station,if such became necessary. We understand that these plans have met the approval 
of the Sultan, and that the building of a new prison will be commenced without delay. 
Mr. RENNELL Ropp and General MatrHews, accompanied by Mr. PorpaGe, Mr. 
BoMANJEE MANEKJEE, and Mr. MAHOMED BIN SalF visited the island, on Saturday 
morning, and arranged the site for the building, The island appears likely to be very 
healthy, and is well supplied with stone for building purposes. As soon as this new 
gaol is ready for the accommodation of prisoners they will be removed from the Fort, 
which will then receive the attention of the Government, who will probably construct 
a small lock-up for petty offenders undergoing short sentences, and devote the rest of 
the space to market purposes ; about one-half of the present building will not be pulled 
down, as it contains a mosque. Improvements generally are being pushed on with in 
many directions ; arrangements for cleaning the town were completed by the 30th 
ult., and the work is now being carried out under the superintendence of Mr. MARTIN. 
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British Central Africa. 


VicE-ConsuL ALFRED SHARPE AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


THE Geographical Fournal for June, 1893, published by the Roya 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, contains an interesting paper by Vice-Consul 
SHARPE, describing a journey which he took in the summer of 1892, from 
Karonga, on the north-western coast of Lake Nyassa, to Lake Mweru— 
generally known as Lake Moero—and the Upper Luapula. Mr. SHARPE pro- 
ceeded by way of Lake Tanganyika, carrying a small steel section boat which 
had formerly belonged to Captain Srarrs’s Expedition, and which he was 
able to buy from the ArricaN Laxes’ Company. On Lake Tanganyika he 
received valuable assistance from Captain Swan, the agent for the LoNDON 
MIssIONARY SocieTy, who transported him across the lake in the mission 
steamer Good News, which was built by our friend Captain Hore (who 
is now showing a Tanganyika Exhibition as advised in our last number). 

Mr. SHARPE carried out a very successful and interesting journey, and we 
are glad to note that in spite of the ill-feeling created amongst the natives in 
that district by the unfortunate proceedings caused by recent expeditions, he 
was able to make this adventurous journey without having to fire a single 
shot or use any force. 

On Lake Mweru Mr. SHarpPE put together his steel boat and navigated 
the whole of this inland water, proceeding also up the Luapula river as far as 
Johnston Falls, in latitude 10° 30'S. At this point he was within four days’ 
journey of Lake Bangweolo, near which Dr. Livinestone died. We are 
always glad when geographers or missionaries take note of the Slave-trade, 
and are not afraid, as is too often the case, to publish what they have seen. 
The following short extracts from Mr. SHARPE’s paper confirm what we have 
so often stated that the district through which he passed is one of the great 
feeders of the African Slave-trade, and that many once populous districts are 
now desolated and uninhabited. 

We may observe that Lake Mweru and the Luapula river form the border 
line between the British and Congo territories. 


NATIVE TRIBES SELL SLAVES TO ARABS. 


At Karonga I had the opportunity of purchasing a steel section-boat, one which 
Captain Srarrs had brought with him on his expedition and sold to the African Lakes 
Company at Karonga. It subsequently proved invaluable to me. On August 2rst, I 
reached the African Lakes Company’s “Fife” station, half-way across to Lake 
Tanganyika. This station, which includes a population of four or five hundred 
natives, is surrounded by a stockade, a bank, and a deep ditch, and is impregnable to 
any attack by natives or Arabs. This place is on the north-eastern borders of the 
Awemba country, and Mr. McCuLocu (who is in charge of the station) has succeeded 
in opening up friendly relations with several of the important Awemba chiefs, who 
had hitherto kept out of all dealings with us (the English), and endeavoured to close 
their country to us. The Awemba have always been urged by the Arabs to keep 
their country closed to the whites. This is because it is one of the great sources of 
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supply of Slaves. All the people caught by the Awemba in their constant raids are 
sold to the Arabs. 
ABDALLAH BIN SULEIMAN. 

Nsama, the chief of Itawa, who had his town fourteen miles west-south-west of 
ABDALLAH’S town, gave me much assistance two years ago on my journey to Katanga, 
and supplied me witha fewcarriers. In 1891, however, he was attacked by ABDALLAH 
BIN SULEIMAN. The siege of his town lasted for three months, and eventually, with 
the assistance of some of the Awemba tribes, ABDALLAH drove him out. NSsAMA was 
killed and his people scattered, many were captured and sold as Slaves. Nsama had 
two sons, CHIPIMPIRI, who had a small town near the Mweru Swamp, and MkuLa, 
who still holds a strong mud-walled town. Mxkuta is looked upon as the successor of 
Nsama. . . . East of Lunda lies the Awemba country, into which it is. difficult to 
enter at present, owing to the desire on the part of the inhabitants and of the Arabs 
to keep us out as long as possible. The Awemba country is a great feeder of the 
Slave-trade. Caravans can always obtain Slaves there. 


Rumours OF War. 


From Mkula I travelled to the head of Kamba Bav (Tanganyika), leaving Sumbu 
to the north. The road from Kamba to Mkula is better than that from Sumbu, and 
there is more water on the way. From Kamba I went on to Abercorn Station, 
calling at Kapunpa’s, the Baluchi. I also called at Niamkolo, the Tanganyika station 
of the London Missionary Society. Mr. SwANn, the missionary in charge there, had 
recently been with the mission steamer Good News to Ujiji. He saw RuMALIyA there 
(TipPoo T1B's partner), with whom he has been on friendly terms for some years past, 
and was told by him that the Arabs are much exercised in mind by the war troubles 
east and west of Tanganyika, and that it was possible that they might all join in a war 
against the Congo Free State and the Germans. Ujiji was being fortified by RUMALIYA, 
who had taken down the German flag he had for some time flown. 

On November 25th, I left Abercorn and travelled to Twambo, where I was 
delayed two days, and thence hurried on as fast as possible towards Nyasa, in the hope 
of catching a steamer at Karonga, and I sent messengers on ahead to delay the 
steamer should she reach there before my arrival. 

I arrived at Karonga on December 8th, found the steamer there, paid off my 
carriers, and left on the 9th for the South. I reached Fort Johnston on December 16th. 

All the natives I took on my journey, except two left behind to recover from 
small-pox, returned in good health. I had no losses by death. Throughout the 
journey I never had occasion to fire a shot, nor to use any force, and was everywhere 
well received and well treated. 








WMyassaland. 

CORRESPONDENCE has just been published fram Commissioner Jounsron in Central 
Africa to the EArt oF RosEBERY on the suppression of Slave raiding in that region of 
Africa. The last despatch is as recent as March 19, and describes a brush with some 
Yao natives who had attacked and robbed several porters of the British Central Africa 
administration, and had carried off a number of Slaves. The robbers were dispersed 
and the Slaves released. Mr. Jonnston declares that great commendation is due to 
Lieutenant-Commander Carr of Her Majesty's ship Mosguito. He expresses also his 
indebtedness to Dr. HaRPER, of the Mosguite, and Dr. RoEwER, of the German Anti- 
Slavery Expedition, for the care bestowed on the wounded men. 
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Slavery amongst the Angoni. 


In our last number, page 67, we printed various statements from Mr. JosEPH 
BooTH, now in the Zambesi country. What he says respecting Slavery 
amongst the Angoni, in what was known as CuIkusg’s land, shows that very 
little change has occurred since that country was visited by the late lamented 
Mr. Montacu Kerr in 1886. From his interesting work, called Zhe Far 
Interior, we print a few paragraphs respecting the kidnapping tribe of the 
Angoni. The only difference between the country as seen by Mr. Kerr and 
by Mr. Boorn, is that it is now taken under British protection, and if this 
be so, which we believe to be the case, something should be done to put a 
stop to Slavery and Slave-raiding, which ought not to exist in any portion of 
British protected territory. 
NaTIVE SLAVE HUuNTERS. 


The Angoni are thoroughly a tribe of Slave kidnappers, believing implicitly in the 
idea that the people of other tribes are born for their use. This “fair game” of the 
valleys and plains has to be hunted. When a propitious period arrives the Angoni 
horde sweeps like a devastating whirlwind among the neighbouring tribes of Ajawa 
and Manganja in the Shiré valley. 

They lay waste the villages, pillage the gardens, and triumphantly bear away the 
human spoils, young men, women and children, who soon are offered for sale in the 
Slave markets of the Angoni’s rugged home. 

The district under the sway of CHIKUSE is one of the greatest Slave-trading 
centres in Africa. 

I have often seen the young warriors playing to show their cunning in stalking 
and agility in the capture of their human victims. Holding a buffalo-hide shield in the 
left hand, and grasping a kerry in the right, they would run rapidly forward with a 
number of wild bounds, displaying numerous excited evolutions of the chase and of 
warfare. Their contortions were extraordinary. Leaping into the air they would 
kick their shields while their feet- were off the ground, and when they alighted they 
would wholly disappear amidst the high grass. 

During my sojourn in Angoni Land, Slavery was in full swing, but in CHIKUSE’s 
town there were very few Slaves ready for transportation. Probably this was due to 
the fact that it was the time of the king’s raid into the Shiré valley. Literally on 
every hand evidences of the Slave-trade could be seen, but in this instance I refer to 
the export, or, rather, the East Coast trade, the home traffic being of quite a different 
character, 

The latter branch of the business was exceedingly lively. A caravan of three 
hundred and fifty, all told, left a town a short distance to the north of Curkuse’s, and 
preparations were being made, when I left, for the dispatch of another. 


SLAVE YOKES. 


Every village shows the familiar sight of the Slave in the yoke. After purchase, 
the poor things are taken to the head-quarters of the East Coast traders—Vazaras, as 
the people call the Zanzibar agents—some of whom are constantly in this district. 
Two I can mention by name, Xuata and SaIDE. 

At the agents’ the yoke is made secure, and it is not exaggeration to say that it 
is often allowed to remain upon a Slave for nine months or a year, night and day, 
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without being once taken off. Constant rubbing by the yoke upon the neck chafes the 
skin, and gradually ugly wounds begin to fester under the burning sunshine. 

Slaves, however, are to some extent looked after with a view to prevent serious 
bodily injury, the appearance of which would certainly depreciate their marketable 
value. 

Until all is ready for a start, the miserable Slave sits waiting with all the 
compulsory and hopeless patience of bondage. Day after day he sees the sun rise and 
set. The dreary days pass by and are numbered into weeks and months, and still the 
victim is bound by the yoke about his neck. 

In his mind, perhaps, he conjures up a picture of the distant and dreaded blood- 
stained sea; for since his childhood’s days the hideous story has been driven into 
his ears, telling of the white man's feast on the fattened flesh of the captive Slave, 
Nearly all the natives have the common story that the white man is cannibalistic in 
his humours. 

When first captured or sold, the Slave’s star of hope has not altogether set. 
Many escape, to fall, perhaps, into other traps. But when the dreaded branch 
encircles their neck their doom is sealed ; the faintest gleam of hope which may have 
lightened their heavy hearts is then for ever extinguished. At such a time a crowd 
of the most fearfully fantastic visions that can be raised by the imaginative mind must 
fill the brain with heated horror. Happily, however,-with him mental misery is 
short-lived, for fortunately the black Slave is a philosopher, and when the first great 
terror is over, he submits with calm and careless abandonment to the harsh conditions 
which have overtaken him. Poor creature! 

I am not alone in thinking that in this wretched traffic in human lives there are 
horrors sufficient to cause the most devout to question the existence of mercy. It 
seems cruel that men should be begotten and should live with hearts as cold as 
winter’s icy wind, and just as pitiless, and whose malignant oppression shows in the 
saddest form the dismal truth of man’s inhumanity to man. 

Hard, indeed, it would be to show the Slave that his life was anything beyond 
that of a beast. What else is it? Has heno hope? Yes, he has; with death his 
hope begins. What a satisfaction it must be for him to think that some day he must 
be Free, away for ever from the tormenting tyranny of his fellow-men! 

The numbers of Slaves in caravans vary very greatly, for, like every other 
commodity, traffic is regulated by the inalterable laws of supply and demand. Prices 
also vary a good deal. When there is a good demand a strong young man is worth 
from forty to sixty fathoms of Zanzibar cotton. 

The time taken to equip a caravan depends upon the quantity of goods or trading 
articles of exchange which the Nazara has with him. Sometimes a stay in the country 
of from four to six months is ne ‘essary before they can get all the Slaves they require, 
so that the unfortunates who are first purchased have to sit all the time with the 
yoke—a young tree—fixed to their necks, the weight of the implement depending 
upon the disposition of the Slave ; for, should he be fractious, he will be tamed by the 
employment of the heaviest yoke. Those I saw were very heavy. 

This appliance of torture is made from the forked branches of a tree, about five 
or six feet long—some are much longer—and from three to four inches in diameter at 
the thickest part. Through each prong of the fork a hole is bored for the reception of 
an iron pin. This ready, a soft fibrous bark is wrapped round until the whole forms a 
thick collar of bark, making a sort of pad much rougher than a horse’s collar. The 
forked branches vary in thickness, to suit docile or fractious subjects. 
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A SLAVE CARAVAN. 

A few hours’ steady marching over bare ground, studded with chips of disintegrated 
granite, winding amidst which I could discern numerous paths, well worn, doubtless by 
the journeys of the Slave caravans, and branching in all directions, brought us to the 
environs of another village, which nestled in a small clump of copsewood. The main 
trail of the paths I refer to went in a northerly direction, almost parallel with the 
mountain chain. Iam inclined to believe that the larger portion of the Slaves taken 
from Angoni Land go to Jumbés, at Kota-Kota on the lake; thence they are ferried 
over to the Eastern shore, and begin their march to the coast, loaded with ivory. 

The men were some distance ahead of me, because I had made a short detour, 
my curiosity having been aroused by the appearance of a number of Slave yokes 
scattered about on one side of the trail, Examining these, I found that two were 
broken, but from their appearance I was convinced that no long time had elapsed 
since they had been employed in their torturing work. On the spur of the moment 
I thought I would endeavour to take one of the yokes with me as a trophy, and 
shouldering one instantly I ran on, but soon became tired of the encumbrance, and 
threw it away, thinking at the time what must be the effect of having such a load 
about one’s neck for months. 

I kept up a pretty lively step, for the Angoni were marching quickly, and I had 
lost sight of them, when they had disappeared into a little patch of bushy covert. 

Mara, however, had waited and watched for me, and on my arrival gave the usual 
reprimand, which invariably was as amusing as it was earnest. 

“What are you doing staying alone? The boys are far away, and there is a lot of 
gente (people) in this town.” 

No sooner did we reach the first hut of the village than a rushing crowd of people 
was observed, many of whom fell over one another, as though in a stampede through 
dreadful fear. Some men were coupled by the two-forked yokes, fastened together 
with bark rope, while others had on the single stick or yoke. A number of women 
were tied neck to neck. 

“What the devil is the matter, MARA ?” 

No response was made, but on my yepeating the question more vehemently and 
emphatically, the answer came, short and pointed :— 

“Gente comprada! Vamos!” (“People who have been bought! Let us go on!”) 

But here there was no going on for me. I was determined to see what was being 
done, hurry or no hurry. The throngs of blacks were jostled and shoved into all sorts 
of corners, and herded into the cane-wall enclosures of the huts. The meaning of the 
Scene was that I had alighted at a secluded village, where a number of kidnapped 
Slaves had been brought en route to some headquarters, for they were not people of 
the district. The slimy visage of a man robed in white—he himself was of Satanic 
blackness—suggested to me that the agents of my previous acquaintance, SAIDE or 
Xva.a, were bringing in an assortment of the human commodity. Possibly the reader 
can guess what my feelings were ; I should have liked with a single bound to have 
been in the midst of the harshly-used creatures, to strip from their suffering bodies the 
tyrant’s thongs and fetters. Under such circumstances these impulses can never be 
gratified, no matter how acute may be the desire to give relief. The suppression of 
the traffic cannot, in the slightest degree, be influenced by the words or actions of 
Solitary passing travellers; any movement on my part would have been madness, 
even had I a strong caravan of armed followers. Nothing decidedly advantageous in 
this way can be accomplished, excepting, as in the case of every great good work, by 
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every effort being made by strong organisations, whose work follows the hard and 
slow course of time’s transforming power. One indiscreet act on the part of a 
traveller may cause barriers to progress to spring up, and insurmountably and for 
generations stop the advance of trade and missions. Every traveller who is influenced 
by considerations of relative positions must feel how important is the question of his 
bearing among a people who watch his every action, and when a single imprudent step 
on his part may cost some unfortunate creature his life. 


PAINFUL IMPRESSIONS. 


I think everyone is impressed by the very mevements of individuals as they turn, 
twist, and bend under the pangs of pain and fear. In this sad scene of excited action, 
where anguished fear and doubt were mutely expressed upon many mournful faces, my 
mind was filled with melancholy emotions, awakened by the forlorn looks and stricken 
attitudes of the unfortunate crowd; a woeful sight, indeed, a sight that, while memory 
lives, will ever and anon recall a sorrowful picture—a pitiful story. Some of the Slaves 
might be seen in the agony of despair; in most cases, especially the men in the yokes, 
wriggling and twisting as they were jostled in the narrow, crooked streets, their heads 
being screwed round so far that I fully expected to see some broken necks. Two very 
pitiable cases strongly arrested my notice: the subjects were seated on the ground, 
sheltered by some bushes, and each resting the end of his yoke upon the ground. One 
was in a frightful condition, with open sores sweltering under the heat of the sun, 
being chafed to the flesh through the roughness of the bark bindings of the yoke. 


FRUITLESS INQUIRIES. 


Being determined to find out something about the unfortunates, and ignoring 
Mara’s ill-concealed anxiety to proceed, I made the latter inquire of the sufferer what 
was the cause of his deplorable condition. His reply was that he had run away, and 
had been recaptured. 

All the time I was here the black agent looked upon me with an undeniably 


defiant expression. 
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In the evening I had an opportunity of questioning Mara more thoroughly 
regarding what had occurred at the village where the grim realities of Slavery had been 
seen. The little I could gather from my guide’s replies amounted to this: that an 
endeavour to bribe his captives had been made by the driver as soon as he had heard 
of my approach ; for he was on the march, and evidently knew nothing of my travelling 
with so small a party. I imagined that this body of Slaves had in some manner 
managed to effect their escape, but had been caught and driven back. The yokes 
had seen were probably some that had been thrown aside by the captives, who had 
found some means of casting them off. 

Black agents, as well as Arabs, are well aware what the efforts of the white men 
have been in the direction of suppressing their “black ivory” traffic on the East Coast, 
and it is very well known that the Arabs in Central Africa are now more violently 
opposed to the approach of the white man than ever they were. 


THOUGHTS OF LIVINGSTONE. 

As I looked out on the north-western expanse, stretching far away to the poisonous 
swamps of Lake Bangweolo, my mind was filled with thoughts of the greatest of 
African explorers, who was struck down on the inhospitable shores of the lake. More 
than once have | thought, while looking upon some of the horrifying and heartrending 
scenes which arose before me, of the words of him who was so deeply impressed with 
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the fact that the devil held the reins of power in the dark continent. “All I can add 
in my loneliness,” wrote LIvINGSTONE, “is may Heaven’s rich blessing come down on 
everyone, American, English, or Turk, who will help to heal the open sore of the 
world.” 








Zambesi Fndustrial Missions. 


In our last number we gave extracts from the Prospectus of the above 
Mission, and have since then received cupies of the Report, issued at intervals 
of about three months, which are most interesting reading, as they appear to 
us to show the true principle upon which Missions to Africa should be 
conducted. It is very striking to note the last words of the June number of 
these Reports—'‘ We expect the Mission to be self-supporting in two years.” 
‘The principle adopted by Mr. JosepH Bootu, of obtaining grants of land on 
which free natives can work and support themselves, would seem to us to be 
the very best plan that could be adopted, and we are glad to give a few more 
extracts from these papers. Being interdenominational, the Mission claims 
the support of all, as for some considerable time it will be impossible to be 
altogether self-supporting. 

Writing to the Secretary of the Mission (Mr. CALDWELL), in July last, 
Mr. BooTH says :— 


. After a careful survey of the various forms of Mission work and expenditure, from 
Capetown to the Zambesi River, and northwards via the Shiré River to Lake Nyassa 
Scotch Stations as far as Bandawe, in the north-west, I am convinced, more deeply 
than before, of the great future that lies open to self-supporting and reproductive 
Missions. Some of the German and Moravian Stations are accomplishing a good deal 
in this direction, notably at Glenadendal and Mamre Stations, and several of the Berlin 
Society’s also. The most remarkable results on industrial lines are found amongst 
the Benedictine Order of Romanists. From one parent station planted ten years ago at 
Pinetown, about twenty miles from Port Natal, they have now twelve stations, ranging 
from 10,000 to 40,000 acres each. They produce all the food required for about 1,200 
persons—priests, pupils, etc.—and realise a large income from the sale of surplus 
products. They assert that the natives in many districts urge them to plant their 
form of Mission Stations, and offer ground for the purpose. One chief in Zululand, 
they state, has offered land for ten stations. , 

Where the capital for the first station is coming from I do not know, but that it 
willcome I cannot doubt. There are two of us in the field—Epwarp MANGIN, 
recently from Melbourne, a strong, earnest young man of the artizan class, age 26 ; 
and myself. Our means are now near exhausted, but we have two months’ provisions 
left. Having done our part, we are satisfied that “Jehovah Jireh” will be the 
experience of the future. Being now in the field, the amount needed will not be so 
great, , 

All property should be invested in Trustees from the beginning, as it is probable 
that after the first few years property will be rapidly acquired, and rapidly increase in 
value. 

For a Mission of this nature I should think it quite justifiable to receive loans 
Tepayable within five years, and without interest, if possible. I believe £1,500 
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advanced in this manner, to be returned as the first charge upon the station, prior to 
the planting of any sub-station, could, in many cases, be returned when the fourth 
year’s produce is realised. Now, if this £1,500 were constantly reapplied in planting 
parent stations in carefully-selected positions, I am satisfied it could become an untold 
power of blessing. . . 

SoME Proors ADDUCED. 

Let me prove what I say out of the mouths of those who know. First note 
what the Rev. Davip CLement Scorrt, B.D., of Blantyre, says, in June paper of 
Church of Scotland Missionary Record, page 515 : “ Let not the Church sleep. There 
is enough in this central land to build an Empire; there is foothold enough to 
command all Africa. A waterway reaches from the Zambesi mouth to the sources of 
the Nile ; a healthy plateau adjoins this high road on the west ; travellers bring back 
reports of splendid country 5,000, 4,000, 3,000 feet above sea-level ; products like 
coffee, cinchona (Peruvian bark), cocaine, cotton, rubber, wheat, cattle, and many 
other things have proved, at Blantyre, their suitability for these ‘regions beyond.’ 
Fortunes in coffee are in the very near future,” etc., etc. 

Take next the fact that such an able judge as Mr. Morr, late of the African Lakes 
Company, relinquishes his position in favour of coffee planting ; add to this certain 
facts accomplished by the BucHANAN BROTHERS (now owners of 100 square miles of 
land in the Shiré Country), and the evidence is conclusive. 

It ought never to be forgot in Mission work that the earth and its products and 
its people are Gon’s, and should all be applied to His work. ‘ 

Probably no Country or Continent is equal to Africa in latent resources for its 
own Evangelisation on reproductive lines. The Niger, the Congo, the great lakes 
the Zambesi and smaller lakes (Nyassa and Tanganika), and the Countries they open 
out, also the I.B.E. African and S.A, Chartered Companies’ Territories, are all fields 
prepared for such methods of working ; and I venture the prediction, the best can 
never be done for the African, or with the means at the disposal of the Churches of 
God, until some such methods are adopted. The materials for a glorious work lie 
waiting the torch that shall fuse them into a mighty spiritual conflagration that may 
illumine Africa, and the glow be seen afar. But oh, it is pitiful, it is cruel, and makes 
one weep with shame at times to see the numbers of men, women, and children who 
will gather earnestly, and with intense interest, to learn what message it is that makes 
the white man interested in them as a friend and brother. Why, in the midst of 
plenty, are these, for whom Christ died, naked and ignorant and oppressed ? 

Six station sites ought to be secured on the Shiré River to the Zambesi mouth ; 
1,000 to 1,500 acres can now be obtained for about £50; a few years hence it will 
take £500. 

ConpiTIons SouGHT For. 
I. To find favourable conditions for putting into practice Carey's principle of 
planting Missions on a self-supporting and self-propagating basis. 
II. To reach those at present unevangelised. 

III. To find a centre which shall afford ample scope for extension from the parent 
station, and under fairly healthy climatic conditions. 

IV. To ascertain an industry capable of yielding substantial and permanent support 
and 'self-propagating power. 

Country EXAMINED. 
* * © Zambesi Valley and Kilimani District—Natives much oppressed under Prizo 
system. Compelled to work without payment and to provide for themselves. Prazo 
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proprietors lease for 25 years, 50 or 70 square miles of land, and the natives thereon at 
the rate of 4s. per annum for all over twelve years old. Natives compelled to work at 
sugar cane, oil seed, ground nut cultivation, etc., to pay said figure or tax, and furnish 
profit to Prazo owner. No Protestant Missions, and scarce any Romish. Natives 
docile and intelligent, displaying great interest, and collecting in crowds for the 
simplest Gospel service ; very responsive to kind words and looks. Ample opportunity 
for Self-supporting Missions. Land can be leased for 25, 50, or 99 years at nominal 
figures. Religious freedom secured. Climate very trying and oppressive for white 
men ; suitable for native workers. Country very fertile; on every hand abundance 
of cocoanut trees ; bananas, oranges, etc ; rice fields very plentiful. 

Kilimani (or Quillimane) to Mozambique, and westward to Nyassa, northward to 
German territory.—Unevangelised country ; one or two small Jesuit Missions, scarce 
touching the natives. Country fertile! healthy inland ; coastwards the contrary. 

River Shiré Country (called Shiré Highlands).—Healthy country ; land fertile ; 
British territory. One important Mission, viz., Blantyre. Large portions un- 
evangelised. Natives highly tractable and intelligent. Tea, coffee, cocoa, and sugar 
cane grow freely. Freight and transport facility convenient. Land tenure freehold. 
Likely to have a large influx of natives from Portuguese oppressed districts. Is 
surrounded on three sides by unevangelised Portuguese territory, affording great scope 
for extension ; to the north it gives access to a vast country westward of Lake Nyassa, 
where, according to Dr. Lawes, of the Livingstonia Mission, four months’ journey 
westward may be taken from the Scotch Stations on the Lake, without finding any 
trace of the Gospel. It also affords an easy and less expensive route to Manica and 
Mashonalands, carriers being more abundant and far less costly. 

The conditions sought are, therefore, found in the greater degree in the Shiré 
District, which is, therefore, chosen. 

Writing from Blantyre Province, under date September 5th, 1892, Mr. 
BooTu says :— 

We arrived here on August r1thlast. For 16 days, whilst coming up the Zambesi 
and Shiré Rivers, we passed through unevangelised tribes (nine days through Portuguese, 
and seven days through British Country). In the very crude services we were able to 
hold at the various stopping places, the natives displayed a genuine interest. At one spot 
we met with a Makololo chief, named “ MASEYER,” one of four whom LIVINGSTONE had 
With him, and the only one of the four who has set his face against the slave oppression. 
He is a fine, stately man. It pains me to pass, day after day, hundreds of thousands 
of acres of highly fertile land, with a sparse population, capable of producing fifty-fold 
its present production, and to see these people without the Gospel and its attendant 
blessings, simply because of the first cost of planting Missionaries, who, with definite 
system of working and using the materials at command, could with ease support 
themselves, and produce a large surplus. ® *° * 

To say the native will not work, as many do say, is sheer nonsense. Every day 
I live convinces me that in the African himself and his rich country—with generous 
help and brotherly direction—lie the means for Africa’s Evangelisation. In my heart 
I feel content and thankful that Gop has permitted me to reach this place and see the 
great need and the great opportunities awaiting development. For my own part, I 
have the best of health here, and see no reason why, with reasonable care, one should 
not live and work for many years. That, at any rate, is my expectation. * © *© 


First OrFER OF LAND. pity 
An enterprising chief, who haslong been desirous of having a Mission among his 


people, has offered 2,000 acres of land. This chief offers to help us in every way he 
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and his people can, after we get to work. I use the word “us” because at least two 
of the native Christians of approved standing are practically certain to join us as soon 
as I am able to take possession of the land by erecting a proper shelter. 


LABORARE EST ORARE. 


Do not imagine for one moment that the Grand Commission to preach the 
Gospel, and teach all things commanded, is being lost sight of. Zhat Work is a luxury 
one cannot dispense with. If I and my little daughter should fall (and the brave 
little thing never murmurs ; she is down with the fever as I write), Gop will raise up 
others till the work be done. The names of those deeply interested are :— 
“ EVANGELE,’ an English-speaking Interpreter, trained at Lovedale; “Capito”; 
““Davip LIvINGSTONE” ; and “ ZazINE,” a Teacher. 

The Circular for March, 1893, contains the following interesting items of 
news :— 

Since issuing the recent circular giving details of the formation and progress of 
the Zambesi Industrial Missions, some additional letters, full of interest, have come 
to hand from Mr. Booru. 

These bear the dates December 26th and 28th, 1892, and January 3rd, roth, and 
17th, 1893, and tell of the acquisition of a second Station on the Lower Shire, near 
Katunga, and also of grants from the British Government of five stations to the west 
of the Upper Shiré, and north of the Murchison Rapids. 

H. H. Jounsron, Esg., C.B., British Commissioner of Nyassaland, being wishful 
to facilitate the abolition of Slavery in the Angoni Country, made these grants on 
condition that the stations shall be worked on Industrial Mission lines, and that they 
are taken possession of by the Mission within twelve months from December, 1892. 

The British Commissioner has further promised two stations on the east of 
the River Shiré, as soon as the Mission is in a position to occupy them ; and he has 
leased to the Mission a plot of land at the mouth of the River Chinde, for a transport 
depét— a very valuable item in Industrial Missionary operations. 

The Zambesi Industrial Mission is, therefore, now in possession of the following 
ten properties, held in the names of the Trustees :— 


1.—The Michiru Station, estimated to cover over 25,000 acres. 


2.—One Station near Katunga, granted by Chief Masera, an old friend of Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE. 


3.—One Station at Chinde, near the Mouth of the Zambesi. 
4.—Five Stations in Angoniland, granted by the British Government. 


5.—Two Stations east of the Shiré, as soon as Missionaries can be placed there to 
occupy them. 


FURTHER GRANTS OF LAND. 


The methods and objects of the Mission have met with favour from H.M. Cum- 
missioner, H. H. Jonnsron, Esq., C.B. He is wishful to facilitate the abolition of 
Slavery in the Angoni Country, west of the Shiré River, and supplied on the 21st 
December, 1892, an important document, giving the Crown’s Guarantee to the two 
Stations now acquired, and granting free—or nearly so—five other stations on the 
west of the Shiré, above the Cataracts, provided that they are selected and in some 
sort of occupation within twelve months of the date of grant, December 21st, 1892. 
He further verbally, but definitely, promised two more stations, free, in certain 
localities east of the Shire. 
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The importance of this will be seen when it is understood that no land can be 
acquired without the sanction of H.M. Commissioner, and that the land held by the 
Crown is being leased at ninepence per acre per year for twenty-one years, the Crown 
not being disposed to sell outright ; but it has made to the Zambesi Industrial Mission 
these free grants, and has promised to do so again, in proportion as the Missions 
increases. 


Gop’s LAND FoR Gop’s Work. 


Take the case of the second station, acquired on the 12th March, and also 
confirmed by the Crown. This is at the head of the lower Shiré, where boat traffic 
stops and land transport begins. Here land with good river frontage can scarcely be 
had, as “the children of this world” have secured almost all. Here dwells the Chief 
MaseEA, brought there twenty-five years ago by Dr. LivinGsronE, and still true to his 
memory. This man sent messengers over thirty miles, having learned our proposed 
plan of working. 

For twenty-five years he has wanted teachers to tell of Gop’s word. Many have 
passed, but none have stayed. I stayed three days with him, talking and preaching 
the Gospel. While reading to him Isaiah 58, he showed profound interest, and said 
those were the very words which LIVINGSTONE often read to him and others, and he 
remembered them well. This Chief made a free grant of a fine piece of land with 
excellent river frontage, and pointed out every tree forming the boundary. He 
declined anything in the shape of payment, saying, it was “‘ Gop’s land, and he gave it to 
the Trustees of the Mission for Gop’s work.” He would like his people taught in 
every village, and almost promised to give land in each. He has many villages 
scattered over a large piece of country. 

I judged it to be due to him to engage to erect a Mission-house, and providea 
teacher within a period of eighteen months, or forfeit the gift of land. £10 o0r £12 
will build a good sized plain Mission-house, and the very rich land, flooded every year 
by the River Shiré, will yield a good income after the first three years. 


Our NaTIVE COLLEAGUES. 


A most encouraging feature is the interest displayed by the natives themselves, 
and the confidence they have that we are seeking their highest good. Six of the 
brightest young men who work on the plantation are making great progress in reading 
and speaking English, so as to be able to go with new comers as interpreters and 
teachers. An hour or two daily is devoted to this special work, and on wet days a 
longer time. 

On Sundays, these and others delight in travelling many miles, to sing hymns 
and accompany a preacher of the Gospel, and two of themselves also preach. My 
right-hand man, “ Davip LivinGsTong,” is a thorough Christian man of about thirty 
years, superior in business and preaching to many Europeans, and of an even and 
admirable demeanour. He is one of Masga’s Mokololo boys. The Chief Masga asks 
for this man as teacher at the school to be built, but as he is a combination of preacher, 
planter, carpenter, interpreter and manager, I do not see how to spare him. 

The present staff of workers comprises brickmakers, carpenters, sawyers, and 
plantation men. Most seem anxious to learn, and are good honest workers. They 
are certantly in many ways far superior to the Colonial youth of Australia or South 
Africa, We find the constant working together every day an immense help in 
Spreading the Gospel, and testing Christian character. 

It seems like a revelation to them that every day work can be done as part of 
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-Gop’s work, and that they can become Missionaries to their own people. They seem 


to have looked upon the white Missionary as a special sort of being. 


WEST OF THE SHIRE, IN ANGONILAND. 


This I look upon as of far the most importance. The freedom of from 100,000 to 
150,000 Slaves (who have a clear title in Gop’s word to our utmost help), may depend 
upon this being done, for no hand at present is raised to help them. The planting of 
the five stations granted, and the locating of two or even one white man on each, to- 
gether with one of the interpreters now being trained, ought to be aimed at. At each 
of these five stations, one three-roomed dwelling, with one large room for teaching, 
should be built, and 200 seed-beds, go feet by 6 feet, prepared, giving plants for 200 
acres early next year ; preaching at villages within ten miles’ radius being at the same 
time constantly undertaken. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-SUPPORT. 


As the natives enter heartily into the plan of the Mission, and look for great help 
in the future from this form of work, we have got an amount of work done on the two 
stations that surprises the planters. There are now over 200 beds, go feet long, planted 
with coffee seed, seeds three inches apart, sixteen rows per bed, which should give 
plants for 200 to 250 acres. 

It is an accepted statement here, proved by experience, that the maiden crop in 
the third year clears all cost and repays capital, that is to say that the £1,000, the pro- 
bable cost of each completed Mission, is likely to be cleared the third year. 

I find the native, whether Slave, free raw heathen, or educated and Christian, 
listens with singular interest to the Gospel, which undertakes to help him in directions 
where each realises his helplessness. The educated and Christian natives who 
have hitherto been the helpless tools in the hands of the worldly settler, see in this a 
new and congenial channel for their life’s work, where their labour will not be directed 
solely to the enriching of some one person, but for the lifting up of their own poorer 
brethren, and the spread of the Gospel in word and deed. 


ANOTHER LARGE PURCHASE. 


ZAMBESI INDUSTRIAL Missions, Mount Micuiru STATION, BLANTYRE PROVINCE, 
NYASSALAND, AFRICA, 14th February, 1893. 
My Dear Mr. CaLpWwELL,— : 
I have long been anxious to improve the purchase of the large piece of 
land now held by the Mission at Michiru by obtaining a better supply of water. For 
the large work and settlement likely to be founded there, its present supply would 
early be found insufficient. A splendid piece of land, with several miles frontage to a 
fine overflowing stream, lay between the Mission land and Messrs. BUCHANAN Bros.’ 
plantations, but H.M. Commissioner 1s inexorable, and does not favour, but forbids 
large holdings. The native owner, a friend of this Mission, wished us to have it, but 
personal application only elicited the reply from the Commissioner that we had plenty 
already. Resort was then had to correspondence, and a fuller display of the Mission's 
programme and need has now obtained a definite consent to acquire this plantation. | 
do not see that this valuable addition can be less than 50,000 acres, and it renders the 
whole Mission property more valuable. The second purchase will, I think, prove to 
be the larger piece, so that the Mission bids fair to be much more than self-supporting 
in good time. The two pieces are certainly not less than 100,000 acres. 
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The connection between thus acquiring land and spreading the Gospel may to 
some minds be remote. To me it is a little of Gop’s own earth got back out of the 
hands of rapacious man for His direct purposes. ... . 


THE WorK AND THE WORKERS. 


Thank Gop the work all round is vigorous, the veriest slave-worker seeming to 
realise we are labouring to help him and his people. Our preaching band of 13 now, 
and increasing weekly, is made up of really earnest young men, from 16 to 30, who 
seem to have caught a large measure of the true missionary spirit. On Sundays, from 
7 to 8.30, we worship, thence straightway till 4 p.m. they go from village to village, 
and many now are the villages where we are asked to plant schools, to teach the 
children to read the Word of Gop; for this a native teacher would be sufficient. All] 
these are free people. [It is the 150,000 Angoni that are Slaves, two to six days from 
this station, 40 of whom are working for us, and a great impression is being made 
upon them by the treatment they receive. | 

Saturday morning, every worker for the Mission, from 9 to 12, has the Gospel by 
speech and song earnestly delivered. Every one of these Slaves has been offered free 
for three years an acre plot of land under the protection of this Mission. Hope seems 
to be forming in their hearts. It is in my heart that these Slaves, if we do our part, 
will be free, and have the Gospel freely distributed through their land. It is an awful 
sight, and I often pray I may never get hardened and accustomed to it, to see girls just 
budding into womanhood, and at all stages up to old age, with no covering at all but 
ascrap of goat skin or bark around their loins. They are decidedly modest, and 
shrink away, desiring some better covering. Oh! how they get behind some corner 
or tree, and listen to the hymns. 

The Mission is now employing over 300 people. All have been promptly paid so 
far,and if I live 1 must push on the work. The need of the people is so great, it 
oppresses me unless I can feel we are hastening to their rescue. 


How TO FREE THE ANGONI SLAVES. 


This Mission is now able to offer to every family of this unfortunate people an 
acre of land where to dwell in safety and grow their food. Averaging each family at 
three persons, this would require 50,000 acres if universally accepted. The Mission 
would still have left over 50,000 acres for other purposes. 

What I stated some months ago, allow me to now repeat, namely, that I am con- 
vinced that a free evangelisation of Angoniland, and the planting of 15 to 20 Industrial 
Stations throughout this large country, would in three years go far towards sweeping 
from the face of the earth the awful blot existing in this corner of British territory. 


Weare glad to note that five missionaries have already gone out, and 
that five more are at once proceeding to Nyassaland to assist Mr. Booru. We 
trust that all such persons will be cautioned to take care of their health, 
as indiscretions and over-exertion, which cause breakdown, are not only 
distressing to themselves and their friends, but greatly injure the work to 
which they have been commissioned. Missionaries might very well be 
instructed to study the excellent little work on “ Health Hints in Africa,” 
written by the Rev. Horace WALLER. 


—_— 
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Sierra Leone. 
Tue following correspondence has taken place with the Colonial Office :— _ 
BriTISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap StreeET, Lonpon, E.C. 
15th Fune, 1893. 
To THE RicHT Hon. THE Maroguis or Ripon, K.G., ETc., ETC., HER 

MayjeEsty’s PrincipAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 

My Lorp,—The Committee of the British AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
Stavery Society have received a letter from the Bullom Farmers’ and 
Traders’ Union, dated the 1st May last, representing that it is contemplation 
by the Sierra Leone authorities to repeal the Order in Council of 1888, by 
which British jurisdiction and the exercise of English laws were extended 
over a portion of the Bullom territories, comprised within an area of a 
quarter of a mile from high water mark ; and it is further stated that this 
contemplated measure, if carried out, cannot fail to affect most prejudiciously 
the interests of the British subjects established in the territory from which 
British jurisdiction is to be withdrawn. 

It is alleged, further, that the withdrawal of the very small police office 
hitherto maintained in the district in question, has already resulted in an 
increase of lawlessness, and the seizure and carrying away of persons from 
British territory by Slave hunters. 

The Committee would earnestly impress upon your Lordship that any 
measure which would have the effect of stimulating Slave traffic, or the 
kidnapping of natives with the view to reduce them to Slavery, is in direct 
violation of the policy of England, and especially so when British territory 
is the scene of such operations. They would, therefore, express an earnest 
hope that no measure will be sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Government that 
would have the effect of withdrawing from the protection of British laws any 
subjects of Her Majesty, or native Africans at present residing within the 
limits of British jurisdiction in the Bullom territories. 

I am further to submit that the measure in contemplation would be 
contrary to the spirit of the engagements contracted by Her Majesty’s 
Government at the late Brussels Conference. 

I have the honour to enclose copies of the following documents received 
by the Society bearing upon this question :— 

(1) Letter to the Anti-SLtavery Society from the Bullom 
Farmers’ and Traders’ Union. 
(2) Resolutions passed at a meeting of the above Union. 
(3) Orders in Council. 
(4) Copy of letter to Sir Francis Fieminc, August 27th, 1892. 
(5) The like, April 24th, 1893. 
And am, 
Your Lordship’s faithful Servant, 


( Signed) CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
For Lorp Ripon’s reply see page 143.] Secretary. 
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[Enclosures.] 
KaAMBIA, BULLOM, SIERRA LEONE, WEsT AFrica, May 1st, 1893. 

S1r,—I am directed by the Bullom Farmers’ and Traders’ Union to forward to 
you, as Secretary of the BriTIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, the enclosed 
resolution, passed at its meeting on Friday, the 28th of April last, and also certain 
papers, etc., with reference to the traffic in Slaves in British territory at Bullom. 

The Union is well aware of the philanthropic effort of your valuable Society in 
the cause of suffering humanity, and it is hopeful that with the facts now forwarded 
to you, prompt action will be taken to bring the matter to the notice of Lorp Ripon, 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, so that the contemplated 
repeal of the Order in Council of 1888 may be prevented, and some steps may be 
taken to remedy the unsatisfactory state of things existing here. I am to state that 
the Government of Sierra Leone seems complacent towards Slavery. Several repre- 
sentations have been made to it, but nothing effectual has been done. There is not a 
single police constable stationed at present in all Loco Massamah and Kaffu Bullom 
countries, and the J.P. has been much discouraged in his efforts by the action of the 
Government. 

I am to call your attention specially to the article in the Sierra Leone Times, of 
14th January, 1893, and to the memorial of British subjects to the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, dated 24th April last. 

The Governor left last Thursday for England, and it is expected that the question 
of the repeal of the Order in Council will be settled on his arrival in England. 

The Union specially requests that as soon as this reaches you, your Society will 
immediately request Lorp Ripon to take no step in the matter of the repeal of the 
Order in Council, and the placing of British territory at Bullom under native chiefs, 
who are Mohammedan Slave traders, until full particulars shall have been laid before 
him. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your humble and obedient servant, 
To C. H. Auten, Eso. ARCHIBALD PEARSE, Secreéary, 


Bullom Farmers’ and Traders’ Union. 
Further particulars will be sent next mail.—A.P. 


At a meeting of the Bullom Farmers’ and Traders’ Union, held at Kambia, Bullom, 
on Friday, 28th April, 1893, the following resolutions were unanimously passed :— 

(1) That this Union regards as dangerous the proposal which is now under the 
consideration of the Government, of revoking the Order in Council of roth May, 1889, 
made under the Local Jurisdiction Ordinance of 1888, and thereby surrendering 
British rights at Bullom to the native chiefs ; this Union believes that such an act on 
the part of the Government, in the absence of some definite arrangement whereby 
British laws would still be in force in British territory at Bullom, would be prejudicial 
to the interests of the hundreds of resident British subjects, increase lawlessness, and 
encourage the Slave trade, by thus strengthening the hands of the Slave dealers, and 
enable them to carry on their traffic with impunity. 

(2) That, in the opinion of this Union, the treaties of 1847 and 1852, by which 
One quarter of a mile from high water mark in Kaffu Bullom was ceded to the 
Queen of England, fully establish British jurisdiction and the exercise of English laws 
within the said quarter of a mile, inasmuch as in thé cession there was no reservation 
of magisterial rights within the portion ceded to the native chiefs. The opinion which 
is being advanced from the Department for Native Affairs should be received with 
caution, as it is understood that collections of money have been made by the native 
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chiefs and their subjects, chiefly the Mohammedan Slave dealers, and taken to Free- 
town to induce the Superintendent of Native Affairs to espouse their cause. 

(3) That the BriTIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy,of London,be respectfully 
requested, in the interest of the suppression of the Slave trade and lawlessness within 
British jurisdiction, to call the attention of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to the state of things at Bullom, so that the Order in Council may 
not be revoked, or provision may be made by which British laws may continue in 
force. 

MOSES TERRY, Chairman. 


A. PEARSE, Secretary. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


In pursuance and exercise of the powers vested in the Governor in Council by 
Section III. of Ordinance No. 14 of 1888, intituled “The Local Jurisdiction Ordinance, 
1888,” authorising the Governor in Council to amalgamate one district with another‘ 
by adding to existing districts parts of the Colony not comprised in any district, the 
following Orders are hereby made :— 


I. The Police District of Freetown shall also consist of :— 


That portion of country commonly known as the Kaffu Bullom District, 
bounded on the North by the Atlantic Ocean and Small Scarcies River, 
South by the Sierra Leone River, East by Locomasama and a line drawn 
drawn from the head of the Kobarna Creek, which runs from the Sierra 
Leone River to the head of the Shalneppa-Took, which runs from the afore- 
said Scarcies River, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean at the entrance 
of the Sierra Leone River, to the extent of one quarter of a mile inland from 
high water mark, 


II. The Sherbro District shall also consist of :— 


All that piece or portion of the Sherbro country called Bargroo and 
Manoh Bargroo and Baleigh extending from the Yal Tucker River on the 
north to the Bargroo and Baleigh Rivers on the south, and extending about 
thirty miles inland from the Sherbro River, which bounds it on the west. 
These Orders shall come into operation on the date of the passing thereof. 
Done and passed by the Governor in Council this roth day of May, 1889. 


( Signed) W. GORDON PATCHETT, Lt.-Col., Administrator. 


[Copy.] 
BuLLom, August 27th, 1892. 
To His Exce.tvency Sir Francis FLEMING, K.C.M.G., GovVERNOR AND COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE COLONY OF SIERRA LEONE, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


May IT PLEASE Your EXxcCELLENCY,— 


We, the undersigned, the principal British subjects at Bullom, desire 
most respectfully to bring to your Excellency’s notice the serious inconvenience 
which we and others are at present suffering from want of a resident police constable 
within British jurisdiction at Bullom. 

We beg leave to mention to your Excellency the following facts :— 

(1) British subjects number several hundreds at Kaffu Bullom, and we are 
living within the quarter of a mile from high water mark along the coast, which is 
included in the Police District of Freetown in the Colony of Sierra Leone. We are 
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required by the Government to pay all duties, and also the licenses for boats and 
canoes, and for the selling of spirits, etc., here, which British subjects in other parts 
of the Colony are requested to pay. 

(2) We had suffered much from lawlessness in past years, and were, therefore, 
very thankful when the Government appointed for us, in 1890, a resident Justice of the 
Peace in the person of the Rev. N. H. Boston, B.A.L. Th., and also stationed a police 
constable (Corporal KinGsron) at Yongra. 

The arrangemement proved very beneficial in checking lawlessness, and promoting 
a better state of things amongst us, and we wrote letters of thanks to the Government 
for the provision thus made for us. 

Early this year the constable at Yongra was, to our surprise, recalled to Freetown 
by the Inspector-General of Police. We understood that it was only temporary, and 
that it was on account of the insufficient number of constables then at head-quarters. 
But he has not been sent back till now. 

We regret to say that lawlessness is again on the increase here, ¢.g., the seizing 
and carrying away of persons from British territory by slave hunters who abound 
here, thefts, assaults, street quarrelling, and use of abusive and violent language, and 
other unlawful acts are now of frequent occurrence. And our J.P., who had rendered 
valuable services in the past, for which we are truly grateful, would not now receive 
complaints, perhaps from the inconvenience of having no constables on the spot to 
see after matters. 

We enclose a few out of the many cases which have recently happened. 

We most humbly and earnestly petition your Excellency to grant us a few con- 
stables to be stationed here for the protection of ourselves and property, and for 
assisting our J.P, to maintain peace and order amongst us in this portion of the 
Colony. 


We have the honour to remain, 
Your Excellency’s loyal and most obedient Servants, 
JOHN MARSH, Head Man of British Subjects at Bullom, 
And seventy-five other Principal British Subjects. 


[Copy. ] 
Buttom, April 24th, 1893. 


To His ExcELLENCY SIR FRANCIS FLEMING, K.C.M.G., GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE COLONY OF SIERRA LEONE, ETC., ETC. 


May It PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY,— 
We, the undersigned, the principal British subjects residing within 
British jurisdiction in Kaffu Bullom, desire by this very respectfully to remind your 
Excellency of our petition, dated 27th August, 1892, with reference to the stationing 
of a few police constables at Bullom. Inthe kind reply which your Excellency was 
pleased to send us, hopes were held out to us, which, however, have not yet been 
realised. And now, with much astonishment, we have heard that it is in contempla- 
tion by the Government to repeal the Order in Council of 1888, by which British 
territory at Bullom was included in the Police District of Freetown. 
We beg hereby, on behalf of ourselves and all British subjects at Bullom, to 
present our humble petition to your Excellency, and through you to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, praying that no such appeal be made in the 
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absence of some other definite arrangement by which we, as loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty, may continue to enjoy British protection and laws whilst residing within 
British territory. 

The information which reached us some time last year, viz.: that “ Kaffu Bullom 
was to be formed into a separate district of the Colony of Sierra Leone, and placed 
under a District Commissioner,” was received by all of us with great thankfulness, as 
it was widely felt that this was the most effectual step towards remedying many of 
the evils existing here. This was noticed in the Sierra Leone Weekly News of 
17th December, 1892. 

Should the Order in Council of 1888 be repealed before the above or similar 
arrangement is carried out, we shall be placed again in the unsatisfactory position in 
which we previously were, and which the said Order in Council was intended to 
remedy. 

We would respectfully point out that British subjects at Bullom number several 
hundreds, and most of us live within the quarter of a mile from high water mark, and 
we are required by the Government to pay, and have been paying, all duties and the 
licenses for boats and canoes, and for the selling of spirits, etc., which British subjects 
in other parts of the Colony are required to pay. 

By the second clause of the Treaty of 1852, British subjects are prohibited from 
having recourse to country laws if aggrieved. Apart from this, we feel that it is not 
desirable for us to have recourse to the country courts, as from past experience we 
know that it is impossible for British subjects to obtain redress or justice from them. 


Since the Treaties of 1847 and 1852 were made between our Government and the 
native chiefs of Bullom, there has never existed any doubt that the quarter of a mile 
from high water mark in Kaffu Bullom formed part of the colony of Sierra Leone, and, 
therefore, within British jurisdiction, with that understanding we settled here, some 
for several years now past, and some of us have acquired property. 

Prior to the passing of the Order in Council of 1888, it has been usual for persons 
committing offences against the law to be tried in the Courts in Freetown, Mau 
HANny alias SUSAN REFFLE in 1874, the bondswomen in 1887, and others both before 
and afterwards, were, by warrants of the police magistrate of Freetown, arrested and 
tried in the Courts in Freetown, although the said Man Hanny alias SUSAN REFFLE 
was a native of Bullom and niece of the then Bry SHERBRO. 

The Order in Council of 1888 was passed, we believe, to render the position of 
the police magistrate unquestionable as regards Bullom, by formally including British 
territory here within his jurisdiction. 

In 1889, during the administration of Major Forster, Mr. Parkes, of the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs, and Mr. Epwin Apo.puus, the then police magistrate of 
Freetown, strongly recommended the appointment of a resident Justice of the Peace 
at Bullom, to check the lawlessness which was prevalent here. The opinion which 
we understand is being advanced at present from the Department of Native Affairs is 
not a disinterested one. We would humbly suggest that if it is desirably felt, the 
native chiefs who reside in British territory be exempted from the ordinary operation 
of the law, and that complaints against them be made to the governor of Sierra Leone 
and not to the police magistrate; and should it be felt necessary to repeal the Order 
in Council of 1888, we pray that some provision may be made by which British 
subjects here may continue under the protection of British laws. We must again call 
attention to the fact that the Slave-trade is carried on with impunity by the native 
chiefs and their subjects in British territory here. It is to be hoped that some 
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effective measure may be adopted for the suppression of this nefarious traffic in British 
territory at Bullom. 
We have the honour to remain 
Your Excellency’s humble and obedient servants, 


JoHN Marsu (Head Man of British JAMES DAVIES. 
Subjects at Bullom). RICHARD C. ROMAINE. 

SAMUEL LAKE, JOSIAH SHYLTON. 

Moses Levy. THOMAS AITKING. 

A. M’CauLay. EDWARD Boy te. 

Tuomas F. Goucn. THOMAS SMITH. 

JAMES BADGER. SAaML. WISE. 

James B. Coe. ALFRED DENIs. 


And eighty others. 


Sterra Leone. 
THE Szerra Leone Royal Gazette of April 15th, 1893, publishes the 
following instructions to the police with respect to Slavery. It is almost 


incredible that paragraphs three and four could have been framed by 
British officials ! 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE. 


The following instructions to police regarding overland Slave traffic are 
published for general information. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
J. J. CROOKS, Colontal Secretary. 
Colonial Secretariat, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
15th Aprzl, 1893. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO POLICE REGARDING OVERLAND SLAVE TRAFFIC. 

(I.) The police have only a right to take steps to stop the transit of Slaves in the 
following districts and towns :—Loco Massamah, Kaffu Bullom, the Small and Great 
Scarcies, Port Lokko, Mendi Mafonti, Robuyah, Saffrokoh, Dibcah, Mabollontoh, 
Marampa, Mabileh, Masimerah, Rokelle, Rokon, Mabang, Yonnie, Forodougon, 
Malolum, Mapackey, Makonteh, Mamanso, Casseh, Kwaia, Small Bum, Lubu, Tissana, 
Higgimah, Sainjehoo Mabongo, and Momando. 

(II.) The transit of Slaves is to be understood to mean that the Slaves, either 
chained or in shackles, are being taken or driven along the roads in the districts 
mentioned in the above paragraph. 

(III.) The police are on no account to enter the house or yard of anyone to 
search for Slaves, as they have no right to interfere excepting where Slaves are being 
actually transported, as above indicated. 

(IV.) The police should also distinctly understand that, excepting in the cases 
referred to in the first paragraph of these instructions, they have no right to interfere 
in any Slave questions in places where they are stationed. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 
J. J. CROOKS, Colonial Secretary, 
Colonial Secretariat, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
13th April, 1893. 
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The SlaveeTrade Papers. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 

6th Fune, 1893. 
To THE RicgHT HonourRABLE THE EArt oF RosesBery, K.G., ETC., ETC., 
Her Majesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


My Lorp,—I have the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s letter ot 
the 24th of April last, on the subject of the discontinuance of Her Majesty's 
Government to publish the Slave-Trade Reports which for over half a century 
have been presented to Parliament. 

I am now directed by the Committee of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY to state to your Lordship that, on the 14th of April, my 
Committee addressed a letter to the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
asking whether they couid be furnished with copies of the Papers relating to 
the Slave-trade, which from time to time might be furnished to the Belgian 
Government by the parties to the Belgian Conference. Baron LAMBERMONT, 
in reply, in a letter of which I have the honour to enclose a copy, expressed 
his regret that he was unable to comply with the request of my Committee, 
Article 84 of the General Act of the Brussels Conference only providing for 
the periodical communication to the Signatory Powers of the information 
received by the Brussels Bureau, and that it appertained to each of those 
Powers to decide whether and to what extent that information should be 
placed at the disposal of private persons. His Excellency added that it was 
to Her Majesty’s Government that the BririsH AND ForrkIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SocigtTy should apply in order to obtain the documents required. 

Under these circumstances my Committee would very respectfully point 
out that it is incumbent upon them to appeal once more to Her Majesty's 
Government to resume the publication of the Reports relating to the Slave- 
trade, which it has for so many years and with so much advantage been 
customary to lay before Parliament. At the present time it is of the utmost 
importance, with the view to the extinction of Slave-traffic, that the public 
should be as correctly informed as possible, not only of the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but also of the proceedings of other Powers in 
reference to Slave-trade repression. On the policy pursued for the next few 
years by other Powers who were parties to the Brussels Conference, in 
reference to Slave-trade repression, may depend the fact whether Slave-traffic 
is to be indefinitely prolonged or whether its repression may be within a 
measurable distance, and the publication or the non-publication of the Slave- 
Trade Papers may prove an important factor, and have considerable influence 
in this matter. Their publication in the past has unquestionably been of 
considerable importance in informing the public on Slave-trade matters and 
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stimulating its opinion in favour of its repression, and considering the interest 
now taken in everything appertaining to the civilisation and development of 
Africa, the Committee would therefore respectfully submit that any action 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government which would have the effect of 
retarding the realisation of these important objects, of which the suppression 
of information respecting the Slave-trade would be the natural outcome, 
would be most seriously to be deprecated and would create a most unfavour- 
able impression throughout the country. 

I am, therefore, to request that Her Majesty's Government will take into 
their early consideration the propriety of resuming the publication of the 
Slave-Trade Correspondence. 

By order of the Committee. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s faithful, obedient servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
——-—- Secretary. 
FoREIGN OFFICE, Fune 19th, 1893. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Eart or RoskEBERY to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 6th instant, and to state that it was already 
understood that the Slave-trade reports would be forwarded from Brussels to 
the Governments of the Signatory Powers, by whom, and not by the Belgian 
Government, they would be communicated to those interested in them in 
each country. lam to assure the Society that this course of procedure will 


not be injurious to it, as copies will be at once communicated, when they 
shall be received, to the Committee. 

I am to add that it has lately been stated that the first report will shortly 
be ready. It is hoped that the material which these reports will contain will, 
from the variety of sources from which they will be compiled, be far more 
valuable than the reports hitherto furnished by Great Britain alone, which it 
is believed that they will replace with advantage. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


(Signed) P. W. CURRIE. 








Sierra Leone. 


As we go to press we receive the following very favourable reply to our letter 
to the Marguis oF Ripon. See anie, page 136. 


[ REPLY. ] 
DowNING STREET, Fune 29, 1893. 

Stk,—I am directed by the Marquis or Ripon to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of 17th instant on the subject of the Kaffu Bullom 
territory of Sierra Leone, and, in reply, I am to acquaint you, for the 
information of your Committee, that it has been decided not to repeal the 
local Order in Council of 10th May, 1889, and that the Colonial Government 
are fully alive to the necessity of taking steps to prevent any traffic in Slaves 
within British territory. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) JOHN BRAMSTON. 
THE SECRETARY TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
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The Hbolition of the “ Corveée.” 


INTERVIEW WITH Sir Coin Scott MoncrierF, C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 


Tue following dialogue between Sir Cotin Scorr Moncri#rFrF, the abolitionist 
of the Egyptian Slavery called the Corvee, and a writer of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, will be found interesting by all those who care for the welfare of the 
Fellaheen in Egypt, and for the great work done on the banks of the Nile by 
Sir Cotin Scotr MoncrieFF. 


Statements having recently appeared in certain of the London newspapers to the 
effect that the system of forced unpaid State labour, known as the corvee, is still carried 
on in Egypt despite the most solemn official assurances to the contrary, I determined, 
if possible, to arrive at the truth of the matter, and with that object in view, called 
yesterday at the Secretary for Scotland's office, Whitehall, where I was honoured 
with an interview with Sir Corin Scorr MoncrigFr, who, as everybody knows, 
occupied until recently a very distinguished position in the British department, if I 
may call it so, of the Egyptian Government. “You have doubtless seen,” said 
I, plunging at once in medias res,“ the statements lately appearing in the London 
press from private correspondents relative to the corvée in Egypt, which apparently 
some people would have us believe is not yet abolished in that country?” 

“No,” said Sir Corin, “I can’t say that I have seen them ; but, nevertheless, I 
can easily understand how they have arisen, and, if you please, I shall be very happy 
to explain to you the superficial basis on which the misunderstanding—for such it 
evidently is—is made to rest. In the first place, you must know that, until recently, 
the rule was in Egypt, that a certain class of necessary State labour should be 
performed by compulsory means—that is to say, by persons forced to give their 
services without receiving any sort of reward or emolument. This, in fact, was the 
corvée, which applied, however, solely to agriculture—for instance, no railway or other 
branch of the public service could possibly avail themselves of it ; its business being 
strictly confined to the clearing the canals and rivers, at certain periods of the year, of 
the immense accumulation of sand or silt deposit swept into them from the dry and 
parched land. The corvée, I may tell you, was settled in January of each year, when, 
at a general meeting of the provinces, the burthen of the work of cleaning the canals 
was supposed to be distributed according to the strength and wealth of their popula- 
tions. Well, theoretically, I have no doubt the corvée system was fair and equitable 
enough ; but when reduced to practice it was found to be guilty of the most 
tremendous abuses and inequalities. For instance, the rich landed proprietors, men 
who owned from two hundred to two thousand acres of valuable cotton-growing land, 
some of it valued at as high a figure as £8 per acre—these rich men, I say, always 
managed, somehow or other, to get their Slaves and retainers exempted from service 
upon the corvée, while, on the other hand, the poor labouring peasant proprietors, 
whose possessions in extent ranged from a half to five acres of crops, being poor and 
unprotected, were obliged to leave their land, often when it most required their 
attentions, and go and labour on the corvée, for the benefit of their richer and infinitely 
more powerful neighbours. When first I went to Egypt there were from 83,000 to 
86,000 men employed on the corvée for one-half the year, that is to say, from January 
till the month of July. Owing to the opposition of the rich landed proprietors, the 
greatest difficulty was experienced by us in getting rid of this iniquitous system. The 
first material step in the direction of reform was one I was instrumental in obtaining, 
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whereby, by virtue of an order issued by the Egyptian Government, it became 
possible for a peasant to exempt himself from service upon the corvée by payment of a 
sum equivalent in our money to six shillings. I need scarcely say that thousands 
availed themselves of the privilege thus extended to them. With the money so 
obtained, dredges and other efficient appliances for doing the work, hitherto under- 
taken in very imperfect fashion by the corvée, were purchased, and thus was the first 
nail driven home into the coffin of the corvée. The next plank in our policy of reform 
was the inducing the Egyptian Government to vote us the sum of £250,000 as a 
contribution towards the completion of the good work of putting a final period to the 
odious system. This vote was shortly afterwards increased, on our representations, to 
£400,000, its present dimensions, which sum enables the work to be done as satis- 
factorily and expeditiously as would be the case in this country under similar 
conditions. The increased vote was secured in 1889, and that year witnessed the 
death of the corvée. Yes,” added Sir Corin emphatically, “the corvée is as dead as. 
Pharaoh !” 


“What then,” I ventured to put in, “has given rise to the statements which seem 
to point to an opposite conclusion ?” 


“T am coming to that,” replied Sir Corin. “ Distinct from the corvée, and 
entirely independent of it, there obtains in Egypt to this day a system of voluntary 
State labour, which at certain periods of the year—when the Nile is in flood—is called 
into being for the purpose of protecting the crops from possible damage by the water, 
and repairing breaches made in the embankments by reason of the extraordinary 
pressure brought to bear upon them by the flood. Well, this sort of labour is 
organised entirely by the villagers themselves—by the persons, that is to say, who are 
most intimately concernea in preserving the normal course of the river, and, 
consequently, their crops from destruction. The men employed in this sort of labour 
—I must tell you their practice is to erect small huts or shelters every forty yards 
along the embankment, and to keep watch in them day and night—these men, I say, 
are fed, though they are not paid, by their own people; and, as far as my observation 
extends, they certainly appear to do their work ungrudgingly and in a patriotic spirit. 
And, after all, are they not assisting to preserve their own property and that of their 
kinsfolk from possible destruction by the flood? In the event of the river’s bursting 
its banks at any point within the strictly guarded area, the chain of watchers serves, 
of course, as a very effectual means of communication with the sources of assistance. 
The word is speedily passed from mouth to mouth that some misfortune has occurred, 
and in an incredibly short space of time a ‘ nakta,’ or gang of native labourers is at 
work, repairing the breach effected in the embankment, Not very long ago,’ 
continued Sir Co.in, “I was asked to report upon this very system of labour ; and, in 
my repiy to the Government, I said I could not conscientiously recommend its 
removal, as I was satisfied in my mind that the work was performed ungrudgingly, 
that the peasants themselves had no belief in a superior performance of the same self- 
allotted task by a Government contractor, and that, as it was an eminently useful 
system, and taught the natives to be self-reliant and resourceful in emergencies, 
I considered it worthy of encouragement. I have no doubt that in time,” said 
Sir Cotin in conclusion, “the existing corvée will go the way of the old, and 
I am not sure that I should then entirely regret the change. But for the 
present it works admirably, and is supported by the natives themselves, which is a 
great thing. But as to the old original corvée, as I told you just now, it is as dead 
as Pharaoh.” 
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With reference to the above, Zhe Zimes Correspondent in Egypt makes 


the following statement :— 
‘““CAIRO, Fune 18th. 


“With the view of ultimately attaining the complete abolition of the corvée 
system, so as to extinguish the last vestiges of forced labour, which now exists only in 
special works on the Nile banks, required each year for the protection of the country 
from inundation, the Public Works Department is preparing to make an experiment, 
on a small scale, by substituting paid labour in a few districts, during the coming Nile 
flood, for the hitherto obligatory unpaid contributions of work and material. The 
cost of accomplishing this throughout the whole of Upper and Lower Egypt is 
estimated by Mr. Garsrin, the Under-Secretary of Public Works, at £105,000 
annually ; but, as no provision has been made for such an expenditure in the Budget 
fixed by the Powers, the heavy burden upon the fellaheen cannot be removed without 
the consent of the European States to the requisite expenditure. Owing to the 
widely-varying conditions attending the Nile floods, and the difficulties encountered 
in dealing with the European landowners, the Department must proceed tentatively, 
and Mr. GARSTIN recommends that whenever the river reaches the high level of 
seventeen cubits at Assouan, the Government should enforce the Decree of 1887, 
authorising it to summon everyone to the river banks, as a necessary public servitude, 
such as obtains in most countries during times of public danger.” 








Prisons in Egypt. 


THE late sad events connected with the shooting of prisoners who were 
attempting to escape, bring to light the fact that the principle of starvation 
of prisoners—unless their friends can feed them—holds somewhat the same 
position in Egypt that it does in Morocco. Our reforms in Egyptian 
administration are not yet complete, whilst in Morocco they have not com- 
menced. We take the following account from Zhe Zimes of 19th June. 


The serious outbreak which occurred a week ago at Tourah has directed public 
attention to the prisons, which are so seriously overcrowded, that the consequences 
are dreaded should any epidemic occur. This is the result of greater efficiency in the 
departments of justice and police, unattended by any adequate increased expenditure 
on prison accommodation. Classification according to offences is prevented by the 
overcrowding, and there is no separation of juvenile delinquents, which is absolutely 
indispensable in order to avoid creating a criminal class, The daily average of 
prisoners throughout the country is 6,000, of whom 1,500 are sentenced to hard 
labour, and 500 to long terms of imprisonment. Only these 2,000 are fed by the 
Government, at an annual cost of £6 a head, and the remainder, distributed 
throughout the various prisons, are dependent entirely upon their families and friends 
for necessary food. Hard labour convicts work eight hours daily, chiefly in stone 
‘quarrying ; ordinary prisoners work six hours at weaving or shoemaking, and the 
Government have just sanctioned their employment in out-door work also. The 
proposals made by Dr. CRooKsHank, Inspector-General of Prisons, for severe punish- 
ment in cases of breach of discipline by hard labour convicts, have been rejected. 
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Rorth Borneo. 


STATEMENTS having appeared in some of the American papers with reference 
to the collection and treatment of labourers on the plantations in Borneo, the 
subject was brought before the Colonial and Foreign Offices by the BririsH 
AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, and the following correspondence has 
taken place :— 

FOREIGN OFFICE, June 2, 1893. 

S1r,—With reference to my letter of the 11th ultimo, I am directed by the Eart 
OF ROSEBERY to state that he has been in communication with the British North 
Borneo Company on the subject of the alleged ill-treatment of coolies in North 
Borneo, to which reference was made by the Brooklyn Times. 

His Lordship has now received from the Company the letter of which a copy is 
enclosed, and which explains the measures adopted in their territory for the engage- 
ment of coolie labourers, and for their protection while emploved there. 

I am to request that this paper may be laid before your Directors for their 
information, together with the accompanying copy of the North Borneo Herald, which 


forms its enclosure. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 


P. W. CURRIE. 
THE SECRETARY, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


(Enclosure.) 
British NortH BoRNEO COMPANY, 
15, Leadenhall Street, E.C., May 18, 1893. 


Sir,—I am instructed by the Court of Directors to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 11th inst., in which you forward, by direction of the EARL OF 
ROSEBERY, an extract from the Brooklyn Times of the 19th December last, relative to 
the alleged ill-treatment of coolies in Borneo, which had been communicated to his 
Lordship by the BririsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The introduction of coolies into the Company's territory is regulated by 
Ordinance; but the Government of the State of North Borneo have nothing to do 
with their engagement or means of transport. This is left entirely in the hands of 
owners and managers of estates, who make their own arrangements, and presumably 
comply with the enlistment regulations in force at the port of embarcation. 

The Ordinance above-mentioned is based upon, and similar to, those in force in 
the Straits Settlements, Fiji, and other British colonies. There is a special estates 
coolies’ protector, whose duty it is to see that each coolie understands and assents to 
his agreement before he is allowed to go on an estate ; these are visited periodically, 
and all complaints investigated ; indeed, planters have often complained that there 
was too much interference by the Company’s officers between them and their 
labourers. 

There have naturally been a few isolated cases of ill-treatment which have 
been brought to the notice of the Directors during the years that have elapsed since 
the first opening of estates, and these have been dealt with by the local Courts of 
Justice. The Court of Directors have no hesitation in asserting the impossibility of 
the existence, without their knowledge or that of the Governor, of such a state 
of things as is alleged in the “illustrated” article now under review, which, if. not 
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actually devoid of foundation in every detail, is undoubtedly a gross exaggeration and 
misrepresentation of actual facts. 

The same article appears to have been also printed in the Detroit Free Press, 
and, as an extract from that paper was brought to the notice of the Court of 
Directors in January last by one of our shareholders, it has also already reached 
Borneo and been commented upon in the April number of the British North Borneo 
Herald, which reached this office on the 15th inst., and of which a copy is enclosed 
for Lorp RosEBeEry’s information. Iam to request that you will draw his Lordship’s 
attention to the statement there made as to the re-engagement of coolies for work 
on Borneo estates, which would hardly happen if the general condition of the coolie 
in any degree approximated to that described in the article, which, in accordance with 
your request, I beg to return herewith. 


I am, &c., 
(Signed) R.KINDERSLEY, Secretary. 
Sir P. W. Currig, K.C.B., &c., Foreign Office. 





Uganda. 


In spite of the denials from London, we are enabled to affirm that England is 
negotiating with the Holy See with the object of protecting the Catholic missions in 
Uganda. It is of paramount importance to the English Government not to leave in 
the hands of Mussulmans a colony which is in great part converted to Catholicism, and 
which for this reason gives greater guarantees for peace and tranquility. The Catholic 
missionaries will have their house and farm restored, and will receive compensation 
for damages sustained.—Corrispondenza Verde, 27th Fune. 





Wew Minister to Morocco. 


HER Majesty has notified her approval of the appointment of Mr. ERNEST 
Mason SatTow, C.M.G., as her Minister Plenipotentiary in Morocco, This 
gentleman is now on his way home from Monte Video, and is expected to 
arrive in England in July. We print, from the Foreign Office List for 
1893, the official statement of Mr. Satow’s public career. 


Satow, Ernest Mason, C.M.G., is a B.A. of London University ; passed a com- 
petitive examination, and obtained an honorary certificate July 5th, 1861; was 
appointed a Student Interpreter in Japan August 2oth, 1861 ; accompanied the late 
Colonel NEAtE, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires, and was present at the action of 
Kagosima, in September, 1863, on board Her Majesty’s ship Argus ; was appointed an 
Interpreter for the Japanese language April 1st, 1865, and Japanese Secretary January 


-Ist, 1868. Acted as Interpreter to Admiral Kuper at the bombardment of 


Shimonosaki, in September, 1864. Was given the local rank of Second Secretary to 
the Legation at Yedo July 20th, 1876. Was made a C.M.G. August 15th, 1883. Was 
promoted to be Agent and Consul-General at Bangkok January 16th, 1884; and to be 
Minister Resident and Consul-General February 17th, 1885. Was transferred to 
Monte Video December 17th, 1888, 
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Morocco. 
Tue following correspondence has taken place with the Foreign Office :— 


BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, NEw Broap StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
26th May, 1893. 


To THE RicHt Hon. THE Eart or Rosepery, K.G., ETc., ETC., HER 
MajesTy’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ForREIGN AFFAIRS. 
My Lorp,—I am desired by the Committee of the BririsH AND ForEIGN 

ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to call attention to the continued activity of the 

Slave trade in Morocco. 

There seems to be a universal opinion among residents in the country 
that further efforts should be made to check it, and that the Sultan should, 
at all events, be called upon to fulfil the verbal promise given by him to the 
late Sir W1tt1aM Kirspy GREEN, for the abolition of the public sale of slaves 
in all the towns throughout his dominions. 

A member of the Committee of this Society, who has lately returned 
from Morocco, informs us that a man, well known in Tangier as a regular 
dealer in slaves, has carried on this trade for several years past. He sells 
them privately, and there is a strong feeling in that town that he should not 
be allowed to continue his business. He is said to have sold 32 boys and 
girls in the last two months. 

It appears also that natives who have received protection papers from 
the British authorities continue to buy and hold Slaves after that protection 
is given, which is clearly a breach of the conditions upon which they receive 
such papers. 

My Committee trust that your Lordship may be able to take some steps 
which may induce the Sultan to put a stop to a trade in human beings which 
has so long been a disgrace to civilisation. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


I have the honour to be, your Lordship’s faithful Servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 





ForEIGN OFFICE, Ist Fune, 1893. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Eart or Rosgpery to state that a copy of 
your letter of the 26th ultimo has been forwarded to Her Majesty’s Minister 
in Morocco, and that he has been called upon for a report as to the alleged 
activity of the Slave trade there, to which you call attention. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble Servant, 
(Stgned) T. V. LISTER. 
The Secretary, BRITISH AND ForEIGN AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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The Fmperial British Cast Africa Company. 


WE have not been favoured with copy of the report presented to the 
shareholders of the Imperial British East Africa Company on the 29th May, 
but are glad to present our readers with the following abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, taken from Zhe Times. The headings are our own. 


The annual general meeting of this Company was held on the 29th May at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street. 

The Margulis or Lorne (the vice-president) said the directors Re that Sir 
WILLIAM MACKINNON could not be with them on that occasion, owing to the state of 
his health. In accordance with a resolution of the board, he proposed that General 
Sir Arno_tp B. KEMBALL should take the chair. The motion was agreed to, and Sir 
ARNOLD KEMBABL accordingly took the chair. 

The Chairman said that they would have gathered from the reports that the 
present was a crisis in the history of their enterprise, in the issue of which the 
interests of the shareholders were vitally concerned. The serious illness of Sir 
WILLIAM MackKINNON had for several months deprived them of the advantage of his 
counsel and control. Sir WiLL1am, while retaining his seat on the board, had resigned 
the office of president. Although it might be assumed that the shareholders had made 
themselves acquainted with the contents of the report and its voluminous appendices, 
the directors had thought that it would be an advantage to the meeting to call their 
attention to several points, more especially in connection with finance, on which their 
interests centred. He therefore invited Mr. MACKENZIE to read them a paper in this 
sense. 

Mr. GreorGE S. MACKENZIE said that the voluminous report presented to them, 
it might be said, was wanting in criticism of the accounts ; but the lengthy review of 
important questions with varied issues bearing directly upon the interests of the 
Company had compelled them to reserve their remarks upon the items of the accounts 
for that meeting. Unfriendly critics of the Company suggested that, in now seeking 
to come to a settlement with the Government, the Company were merely striving to 
force upon them a bad bargain in connection with the concession which, it was 
alleged, they had found to be unprofitable ; but there was no foundation for such a 
statement. 

LIBERATION OF SLAVES AND THE Ral.way. 

An important matter, in which the Company had very successfully carried 
on what must be regarded a national work, was its dealing with the Slave-trade. 
(Hear, hear.) They contended that, during the five years they had been in possession, 
they had freed as many Slaves, and done as much to bring about the total abolition of 
Slavery, entirely at their own cost, as the Government had accomplished during the 
past twenty years. (Cheers.) It might reasonably be urged, that the Government 
should, for a fixed period, set apart a comparatively small portion of the present 
annual Slave-trade vote to provide a three per cent. guarantee on the cost of a railway 
as far as Kikuyu, involving an expenditure of not more than about one and a quarter 
million. Such a railway would certainly rapidly civilise the whole of East Central 
Africa, and give this country easy command of the best route to the head-waters of the 
Nile. It was remarkable, that while Belgium, the Cape Government, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Portugal were all spending large sums for the development of 
their African possessions, Great Britain alone left such a vast sphere as this to be 
administered entirely by private firms. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


Passing to the accounts, he said that the second statement (which time 
did not permit of submitting to the auditors) brought the figures down to 
the end of last month. On the debit side, the capital subscribed was, speaking 
in round figures, £526,000, and of that only £372,000 had been paid up, equal 
to £14 per £20 share. The further indebtedness of £75,000 represented £3 per 
share. A call would, therefore, have to be made immediately, and had only been 
held in abeyance while the negotiations were in progress with Government for placing 
the Company in a better financial position for the raising of revenue. The directors” 
desire had been not to harass the shareholders by making further calls until they were 
in possession of this report and full particulars as regarded the position of the 
Company. The requirements showed that the directors made a correct estimate 
when the Company was first brought out, and £1,000,000 of capital was offered for 
subscription, but of which only half was taken up. Had the original amount placed 
been subscribed for, only one half of the calls would at this time, of course, have been 
made on the individual holdings. Turning to the credit side of the account, he said 
that while the expenditure to date might be placed at £448,000, the realisable assets 
in Africa reached a total of £197,000, but these figures did not include the valuable 
public buildings, forts, custom-houses, and other property handed over by the Sultan 
to the Company in perpetuity, nor the valuable agricultural lands lying within the 
limits of the Sultan’s concession, which represented, at the low estimate of eight annas 
(74d.) per acre, calculated only on half the area of unoccupied agricultural lands, say 
£70,000. This sum brought the assets up to £267,000, leaving a balance of £181,000 
to be accounted for. Of this, £12,500 was represented in the actual cost of expenses 
incidental to taking over the original concession and forming the Company, which, 
they should bear in mind, was all the Company had paid for acquiring so valuable 
a concession and so large a property. (Hear, hear.) 


UGANDA. 


Then there was the sum of £225,000, to a large extent representing 
expenses incurred in exploring caravans, treaty-making, acquiring territory, and 
maintaining stations in the interior, including Uganda. In connection therewith, 
the Company had no original intention of pressing forward, as it was subsequently 
compelled to do, owing to political exigencies. The major portion, therefore, 
of this item constituted a valid asset of the Company, and, if Uganda was to 
be retained by Her Majesty’s Government, should, they maintained, be so 
regarded by them. Her Majesty’s Commissioner had proceeded to the interior, 
and must, they presumed, take over this territory. He had been enabled to 
travel from the coast to Uganda in the extraordinarily short space of two and a half 
months, in a peaceful manner ; and such, indeed, was his confidence in the way the 
road had been opened up, that he provided his escort with only forty rounds of 
ammunition per man, which fact alone was proof, if any were needed, of the work 
accomplished by the Company. Further, Her Majesty’s Commissioner was enabled 
at once, by availing of the Company’s treaties, to enter into peaceful relations with 
the Kinc or UGanpa, and to acquire the entire territory without delay or further 
expenditure of capital than the outlay incurred by the Company. Should it be 
decided to abandon the territory, there could, then, surely be no valid grounds for 
objecting to their arranging to dispose of their property and assets to parties who 
might be willing to purchase for a sum equivalent to the whole of the outlay of the 
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Company. It was not, however, conceivable that such a contingency could arise, and 
therefore there would seem to be no necessity to await Sir GERALD PorTAL’s report 
before coming to a decision on the points now awaiting settlement. The death of the 
Sultan, since the departure of Sir GERALD Porrat, had so changed the relations of 
the Company to the Sultanate, as to facilitate a definite decision being now come to. 
Lorp SALIsBury, on the eve of quitting office, recognised their changed relations, 
and referred the Company’s proposals to Sir GERALD PortTat for the expression of 
his views thereon. 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The next important item in the account was in connection with the central 
administration at Mombasa—namely £87,000—which was nearly balanced by 
the revenue, amounting to £71,000, appearing on the other side of the account, 
principally derived from Customs revenues, which, under a re-arrangement in 
accordance with the Company’s agreement entered into with the SULTAN oF ZANZIBAR, 
might for the future be made available without in any way affecting the Sultan’s 
privy purse. The appendices were very full on the various points which they dealt 
with ; but, as regarded taxation, he would remark that at one time they were ied to 
hope that by a mere Order in Council they might be authorised to levy taxes for 
municipal expenditure, provided they established-a system of justice and law courts, 
as required by the Foreign Office. They at once complied with that suggestion, and 
had incurred expenditure in connection therewith ; but, notwithstanding, no powers 
of taxation had yet been granted, although he observed from the last Zanzibar Gazette 
that Her Majesty’s Representative there was now levying such taxes in Zanzibar. It 
was necessary to keep very clearly before them that the directors did not merely 
represent that the Company should be relieved of its administrative functions, 
but they offered three alternatives to Her Majesty’s Government :—‘ Ist, that if 
abandonment of Uganda and the interior be contemplated, a free hand be given to the 
‘Company to treat with others; 2nd, that if re-absorption into the Zanzibar Pro- 
tectorate be effected, compensation for the Company’s work and outlay be allowed ; 
and, 3rd, if Her Majesty’s Government deem it more convenient to carry on the work 
by means of the Company, that the Company should, under the now altered conditions, 
be permitted to appropriate the revenues raised in its own territory to the administra- 
tion of the districts where such revenue is collected.” The death of the late Sultan 
rendered this arrangement easy, without imposing any injustice or hardship upon the 
present ruler. 


FUTURE OF THE COMPANY. 


If, for political reasons, and with the change which had now taken place 
in Zanzibar, it was deemed desirable to get rid of the Company, and to hand over 
the whole administration to the Zanzibar Protectorate, which he personally was 
bound to say he could readily understand for many reasons to be the more desirable 
course, the directors would recommend that no obstacles be placed in the way of 
bringing this about. It was hoped that there might be no great delay in coming toa 
definite understanding with the Company, as nothing was more prejudicial to progress 
and good government in Africa than such uncertainties as were involved in the 
present situation of the Company, upon the issue of which depended the immediate 
contraction of its operations if some measure of support or relief were not granted. 
There would be no difficulty, he believed, in raising the further capital necessary to 
ensure rapid development, with a prospect of reasonable returns within an early date, 
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jf Her Majesty’s Government were but to sanction the re-arrangement of the agree- 
ment between the Zanzibar Government and the Company, and grant the Company 
powers of taxation. The total outlay to date incurred in acquiring and opening up 
this gigantic property was under £450,o00o—surely, an insignificant sum in comparison 
with the national advantages and interests involved. The proposals they put forward 
called for no sacrifice whatever on the part of the British taxpayer. They asked 
merely for a fair and reasonable re-adjustment in the application of the revenues of 
the Zanzibar Protectorate, the administration of the greater and more important 
portion of which the Company alone were held responsible for. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. H. BisHop (a shareholder) referred to circumstances attending the origin 
of the Company, to the operations which had been carried out, and to the present 
condition of the Company. The Charter received from Her Majesty, he contended, 
involved the exercise of sovereign rights by the Company. Taxation was the means 
upon which was founded provision for good government. Taxation was obviously 
contemplated, and was provided for in Article 1 of the Charter. The Government 
had agreed to re-imburse the Company for three months’ occupation of Uganda. 
Why not for the whole cost of the effective occupation of the Hinterland it insisted 
upon? <As to the limits of its concession, the Company had been at the cost of 
providing for the maintenance of Jaw and order there also. The Company had done 
‘the work of the nation by the occupation of the Hinterland, and the British Govern- 
ment had left them to pay the cost. Further, by placing the Zanzibar territory under 
the free zone system, and thereby threatening the Customs duties, it had destroyed 
the bases for calculation of the cost of commutation ot the rents payable to the Sultan. 
It seemed to him that a gross injustice had been done to the Company, who might 
have profited by the terms of commutation arranged with the Sultan. The balance 
‘showed, out of the Customs receipts, a rent paid to the Sultan which was equivalent 
to the cost of the administration, and which was the deficit of the Company. The 
administration, which should be supported by taxation, was paid for out of the 
lunds of the Company. If that rent were repaid and remitted to the Company up to 
the period when an equivalent sum could be raised by taxation to meet the cost 
of administration, the Company could see its way, and could raise the further capital 
required for its own objects as well as for the safeguard of those Imperial interests 
which were apparently committed to its protection. This could be done without 
affecting the protectorate. Had the directors grounds for the statement that they 
‘could dispose of the property of the Company for the outlay made by the Company? 
The Congo State saw riches and empire or they would not be at Lado. Let the 
Government reimburse the Company’s outlay, and, following the German Government, 
take the country effectively occupied by the Company, and give the latter the trade. 
A great scheme, devised in the interests of the nation and of the dependencies of the 
‘Crown, had been set on foot, and was unsullied by “transactions” by which any one 
was bettered to the injury of the rest. The directors had taken no fees, and money 
‘had been on all sides neglected as a motive of action; and if ever a Company, 
working fairly and ably and under the direction of its Government, deserved con- 
sideration, their Company deserved full recompense at the hands of the British 
nation. (Cheers.) 

THE CHAIRMAN'S REPLY. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that there was only one question in Mr. BisHop’s remarks 
which that gentleman had not himself answered. Before answering that question, 
‘however, he would refer to the conditions and circumstances which had governed 
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their relations with Her Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of their enterprise. 
The merit or demerit of the system was attributed to no political party. As stated 
in Parliament, it was initiated by LorD GRANVILLE, and shape was given to it by- 
Lorp Sauispury. The position, therefore, they maintained, must not be regarded as 
one of antagonism, but rather of co-operation for the promotion of objects which, in, 
the existing conditions, could not have been undertaken by the Government, and could 
only have been attained by the intervention of the Company. Its constitution by 
Royal Charter necessarily placed its operations in all eventual particulars under the 
supervision and control of the State, but it involved also administrative and political 
obligations such as were not precisely germane to the aims and ends of private enter- 
prise, and which the failure to receive any compensating advantage, as pointed out by 
Mr. BisHop, rendered it of an extremely onerous character. They had endeavoured 
in the report and appendices to illustrate the most important of these considerations, 
and, while explaining the serious difficulties they had encountered in the fulfilment of 
their engagements, had sought to justify the hopes they entertained of ultimate 
success in promoting and realising what were confessedly national interests and 
national purposes. At the same time they had not pretended to ignore the obstacles 
which, with the best will on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers, had militated against 
their action in support of the Company. The delays incidental to the removal of 
those obstacles, whether caused by the pressure of international obligations or due to, 
the uncertainties inseparable from Parliamentary government, constituted, indeed, 
their real difficulty, and, protracted as these delays had been to the inordinate strain of 
the Company’s resources, had reduced them step by step to the imminent risk of 
collapse, unless timely arrangements could be effected to avert the consequences. 
The continued depression of the money market had rendered it impossible to raise the 
additional funds required to sustain the struggle, while also the prospect of a dividend 
was barred by the diversion of all the Company’s available means to the administrative 
and political purposes enjoined by the charter. The basis of the proposed settlement 
had been favourably entertained by Ministers of both the past and the present 
Governments. It consisted in the re-absorption of the Company’s concession into the- 
Sultanate of Zanzibar, now constituted a British protectorate, which might be extended, 
over the whole British sphere. Inasmuch as such a settlement—save only in respect 
of the indispensable construction of a railway, say, half way to Uganda, which was a 
purely national concern—involved no charge whatever upon the British Treasury, the 
reasonableness of the re-absorption scheme would hardly be contested, and accordingly 
if they would turn to Appendix G, page 3, they would find the announcement made 
by Lorp SaALisBury, and in the same Appendix, page 4, that made by Lorp RosEBERY,, 
confirmatory, he believed, of the views already expressed as to the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government in making that scheme a subject of negotiations. In reply to. 
Mr. BisHop’s question, he might state that overtures had been made to the directors 
in an informal way, which could not, of course, be entertained under the existing 
conditions of the Company’s tenure. It would be easily understood that if Lado. 
could be entered by a foreign Government during the currency of the Anglo-German 
agreement (establishing spheres of influence) a fortiori would they be at liberty to. 
establish their right of purchase from the Company if the British Government 
abandoned the country. 


Mr. Rospert Ryrlk (a director) then proposed the following resolution :—“ That 


he balance sheet and report of the court of directors submitted to this meeting be- 
and the same are hereby adopted, and that, in order to give effect to the suggestion, 
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contained in the report as to the negotiations and possible future arrangements, a 
committee of shareholders, consisting of the undermentioned gentlemen, be and they are 
hereby appointed to consult, confer, and co-operate with the directors in and about the 
said negotiations, and any final arrangements that the court of directors may think fit 
‘to conclude :—Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Mr. Septimus VAUGHAN MorGan, Mr. ALFRED 
'G. ScuiFF, Mr. W. H. BisHop, Mr. GkorGe W. MeEpDLEy, Mr. RIcHARD HELME, and 
Mr. James HALL RENTON.” 

Sir S. MACNAGHTEN (a shareholder) seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

On the motion of Brigadier-Surgeon R. C. CHANDRA, seconded by Mr. 
R. B. CHAPMAN, the retiring directors—Lorp LorNE, Sir FowE.LL: Buxton, and 
Mr. BurpETT-Coutts, M.P.—were re-elected ; and on the motion of Lieutenant- 
Colonel LownpEs MARSHALL, seconded by General HuTcuiInson, Mr. W. BisHop (of 
the firm of Messrs. TURQUAND, YounGs, & Co.) was appointed an auditor in the place 
of Mr. W. TuRQUAND, resigned, and Mr. F. WHINNEY (Messrs. WHINNEY, HURLBATT 
& SMITH) was re-elected an auditor. 

The Chairman afterwards referred in warm terms to the eminent services which 
had been rendered to the Company from the outset by Mr. Mackenzig. He also 
desired to acknowledge the assistance rendered by their colleague Mr. W. P. 
ALEXANDER, who had given constant attention to the financial part of the Company’s 
business. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of General Sir DonALD M. STEwaRrT, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the officers of the Company, special reference being made to the administrative 
services from time to time of Mr. BERKELEY, Major Eric Smiru, and Mr. J. W, 
PiGorT. 

A similar vote was afterwards accorded to the Chairman at the instance of Lorp 
BRASSEY. 

At a subsequent special meeting a resolution was passed for registering the 
‘Company under the Companies Act, 1862, as a company limited by shares. 








The Society for the Furtherance of the Brotherhood of 
Man. 


“Att YE ARE BRETHREN . . . ONE IS YOUR FATHER.” 


A STIRRING address has been issued by the undersigned to all those interested 
in the complete emancipation of the coloured race from the Slavery of caste, 
which is still so strongly maintained in the Southern States of America, and 
elsewhere. The Society, which is to be formed for carrying out this great 
object, demands no annual subscription as title of membership, but all lovers 
‘of freedom are invited to join itsranks. Space will only allow us to give a 
very few extracts from the appeal which has been forwarded to us, but all 
particulars may be received from Miss Impey—Editor of Anéz-Caste—Street, 

Somerset, who has our hearty good wishes in this righteous cause. 

“To the Friends of Justice and Humanity everywhere, especially those who interest them- 
Selves in the future of the Coloured Race; aiso to the remnant of the Anti-Slavery 
Workers, and the Members of the Society of Friends.” 

“DEAR FRIENDS,—From indisputable facts that have reached our notice, and 
from the testimony of eye-witnesses, and of those who are themselves victims of 
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tyranny and oppression in the Southern States of America and elsewhere, a few of us. 
have been compelled to realise that the great work of emancipating the old Slave. 
population is even yet but very partially accomplished. Many of us have rested on 
the hope that when a new generation arose, who had never held property in their 
fellow-men, and as the once Slaves advanced in education and position, there would 
be a gradual restoration of proper human relation between the white and coloured 
sections of the population. We have, as it were, dropped the curtain at the close of 
the first act (Chattel Slavery). Now, after twenty years, we still hear the sighing 
of oppression. Raising the curtain once more, instead of peace and mutuality, we 
discover in their place race-prejudice, persecution, violence, and wrongs unspeakable. 
And we also find that every organisation for the protection of the victims and for the 
enlightenment of the brutal instincts of the tyrant is disbanded and well-nigh out of 
mind. ,. «6 6 

“ With the view of rendering this support to the Anti-Slavery sentiment of our. 
sister nation, and also of instilling principles of susiéce and human brotherhood in our 
own people at home, in India, and in the Colonies (who are often far from blameless in, 
this matter of race-prejudice), an Association is being formed under the name of, 
‘The Society for the Furtherance of Human Brotherhood.’ 

“ The following is the declaration accepted by its members :— 

“« All ye are brethren . . . One is your Father.’ 

“We, the undersigned, believing that the above words express an eternal and 
immutable truth, will make it our aim and study to help in securing to every member 
of the human family, FrEEpoM, EquaL Opportunity, and BROTHERLY CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

“« Gop hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.’ 

“This Society is founded as a basis from which to issue protests against oppres- 
sion, and expressions of sympathy with the oppressed. No subscription whatever is. 
entailed by membership of the Society—nothing but honest endeavour to adhere to its. 
principles in thought, word, and deed. 

“We have already the names and support of many of the older workers in the 
Anti-Slavery cause. Among them Hannan JosePH StTuRGE, Birmingham, writes :— 
‘To protect the rights of the coloured members of our human family everywhere 
seems a vast project, but, if it be possible to gather into focus such an organisation, 
—a brave effort.’ 

“Professor Francis W. Newman, Mrs. PriscittA M‘LAREN (Edinburgh), 
Francis J. THompson (Bridgewater), Mrs. JANE MELVILLE (Secretary of the original 
Aberdeen Emancipation Society), and many others, are also among our supporters. 

“We urgently appeal to our friends for their support and co-operation in this 
effort to complete the work of the Anti-Slavery movement by securing, not mere 
declarations of emancipation, but the full enjoyment of FREEDOM, EQuaL OpporTUNITY, 
and BROTHERHOOD within the pale of the one great human family. 


“(Signed) Exiza W1GHAM ; EvizaBeTH Pease NICHOL ; WILLIAM. 
Gowan SMEAL; ELLEN ROBINSON ; CATHERINE 
Impey. Also Ropert SPENCE Watson ; DAVID 
RICHARDSON ; F. S. WessTeR; JAMES CLARK ;. 
IsABELLA MET¥ORD.” 
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REVIEWS. 


Recollections of Tottenbam—Tottenbam fFriends— 
and the Forster Family. * 
By THEODORE COMPTON. 


THESE interesting ‘‘ recollections,” so pleasantly put together, and so full of 
instructive detail, by our old friend THEopore Compron, bring before us. 
“recollections” of much good work done by the Forsrers, both men and 
women, in the Anti-Slavery cause. On turning up the old minute books of 
the BrITIsH AND Foretcv ANTI-SLAVERY Society, we find that JostaH and 
Ropert Forster were both Members of the first Committee when the 
Society was founded in 1839, and continued to be so until their death, which 
event occurred in 1870 and 1873 respectively. WutLIAM Forster, the- 
eminent Quaker Minister, and brother of the above named, was & 
Corresponding Member of the same Society, and died in the United States 
whilst on an Anti-Slavery Mission. His son, the late Right Hon. WILLIAM 
EDWARD ForSTER, was a Life Member of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
rendered efficient aid, in 1884, by helping to procure the attendance of the: 
PRINCE OF WALES at the Jubilee Meeting of the Society—held in the Guild- 
hall of the City of London, under the presidency of His Royal Highness.. 
He also materially facilitated the Society’s work in founding the Cairo 
Home for Freed Women Slaves, in 1884. 

History, reaching back to the time long previous to the founding of the 
BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, tells us that the ForsTErs. 
were connected with the Abolition movement in the earlier portion of this 
century, and assisted WILLIAM ALLEN and ZacHary MACAULAY in founding 
one of the first societies for the extinction of Slavery. 

In those days the work was mainly carried on by the Quakers, for we find 
from the list of the first Committee of the present Society, in 1839-40, that 
with the exception of such names as Sir THos. Fowrett Buxton, THOMAS 
CLarkson, Dr. LusuincTon, and a few others, the executive body was com- 
posed of members of the Society of Friends. (Vide Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
March and April, 1892). 

All these worthies have now passed away into a world where no Slavery 
exists—but the work has to be carried on. We join with Mr. Compron in 
lamenting that the strong enthusiasm that glowed in the hearts of the 
Quakers of that generation, in the cause of human freedom, has in a great 
measure died down, although in many cases it has only been turned into 
other philanthropic channels. Speaking of the widely extended benevolence 
of the Forsrers, the author writes :— 

They were untiring but prudent in their local charities ; not lavish, for they were 
never rich, but personally kind and serviceable to those in need of help. Thev 
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‘encouraged the cottagers in bee-keeping and in other thrifty ways of augmenting their 
means ; and while their charity began at home, it extended far abroad ; from the poor 
little chimney-sweepers to the Negro Slaves in America and the West Indies. They 
were amongst the most earnest members of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, when that 
cause held the place in the Society of Friends since occupied by Temperance, First. 
‘day-Schools, and Missions. 

Mr. CoMPTON gives an interesting sketch of Bruce Castle, so well known 
to all residents in Tottenham. Here once dwelt the famous RoBerT Bruce, 
‘and here Sir Rowianp HI opened a school where his brother, ARTHUR 
Hitt, lived and died, and whence he regularly forwarded his annual 
‘subscription to the ANTI-SLavery Society. One other brother survives, 
Mr. Freperick Hitt, still hale and hearty, at the age of nearly 90 years, 


and still a warm supporter of the Anti-Slavery cause. This little book is 
well worth reading. 





benry and Anna Richardson. 


‘WE have received a copy of a small volume compiled in memory of the late 
Henry and Anna Ricuarpson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, both of whom were, 
‘doubtless, known personally to many of our readers. Amongst the numerous 
movements for the benefit of humanity at home and abroad with which they 
were associated, no cause received more earnest help than the Anti-Slavery 
cause. We regret that want of space prevents us giving more than 
one short extract from this little work, but it is one which will prove of 
interest to our readers. The compilers, referring to the interest taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. RicHarpson in the cause of freedom, state :— 


Henry and ANNA RICHARDSON were always warm adherents of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society. They were earnest in their endeavours to promote the Act of Emancipation. 
This brought them into communication with the foremost heroes in the strife in 
which England was engaged on that question, and they rejoiced with them in the 
success of their efforts in 1838. It entailed an amount of labour and correspondence 
‘of which the present generation can be little aware. 

The arrival in England of FrepERIck DouG.ass in 1845, and his eloquent appeals 
on behalf of his suffering people and the negro race, led to an increased effort for 
their liberation from bondage, and for the suppression of the African Slave-trade. 

In conjunction with their sister, ELLEN RICHARDSON, they were instrumental in 
effecting the legal freedom of FrepericK DouG ass by purchase from his master, 
HucGu AvuLp, whom they took care to inform that they were perfectly clear that 
neither he nor anyone else had the slightest mora/ claim to the unpaid services of 
their fellowmen. They ascertained that HuGH AuLp would sell him for £150 
sterling. ‘The sum was not large, but it was a considerable advance on what he had 
paid for him. The following is the substance of the deed of enfranchisement :— 

“To all whom it may concern. Be it known that I, HucH AuLp, of the 
City of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, for divers good causes and 
considerations, me thereunto moving, have released from Slavery my negro 
man named FREDERICK BalLy, otherwise called DouGass, being of the ag¢ 
of twenty-eight years or thereabouts, and able to work and gain a sufficient 
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livelihood and maintenance. Him, the said negro man named FREDERICK 
Douctass, I do declare to be henceforth free, manumitted, and discharged 
from all manner of servitude to me, my executors and adminstrators for ever.. 
In witness whereof, I, the said HuGu Autp, have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, the fifth of December, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-six.” 

Nearly half-a-century has passed since that transaction was completed. ELLEN 
RICHARDSON continues to correspond with F. DouG.ass from time to time, and in his 
position of Marshal to the United States Government, which he has held under 
several successive Presidents, he has fully borne out the early confidence which his, 
liberators had placed in him. 


“With Captain Stairs to Ratanga.”* 
By J. A. Motoney. 

Tuis interesting little volume, by Dr. MoLoney, who accompanied Captain 
Stairs to Katanga, and attended him in his last fatal illness, gives a graphic 
picture of that ill-starred expedition, which resulted in the death of Msir1,. 
the King of Katangaland, of Captain Bopson who shot him, and of the 
leader, Captain Stairs, who succumbed to fever. The excellent map, which 
accompanies this book, shews that the route taken was from Zanzibar, through 
Ugogo and Unyamuezi, to Tanganyika, and across the lake into Katanga. 
Most of the route being through German territory, Dr. MoLoney was able to. 
form an estimate of the colonising capacity of our German neighbours, and: 
what he says on this subject is well worthy of study at the present time. 
His views may be summed up in his own words as follows :-— 

“The development of the territory, would be, in any case, no child’s play, and the 
German is entirely raw at colonisation. We used to hear a good deal concerning the 
relative merits of the WISSMAN and VON SODEN systems; but so far as the ordinary 
intelligence could discover, there was very little method of any kind about the 
Teutonic administration. ‘Iwo fundamental ideas seemed to be entertained by such 
Officials as we encountered: the first, that ivory was the be-all and end-all of the 
Occupation ; the second, that the niggers are best treated as a conquered race, subject, 
as such, to war indemnity in the shape of forced contributions. Now, the answer to 
the first theory is, that a state dependent for revenue on ivory, must be in a most 
Precarious condition, since not many years hence the supply will cease altogether. 
Further, that commerce forms a powerful, though indirect, encouragement to the 
Slave-trade, since not a tusk is brought to the coast on a free head. As for the. 
military regimé, the chief objection to it is comprised in the fact that to the crude 
higger intelligence it is indistinguishable from robbery. . . . I observe that, in its. 
recent instructions, the Colonial Department of the German Foreign Office has 
recommended a most conciliatory procedure on the part of the officials ; nor does the 
injunction come a day too soon. His imperfectly convoluted brain notwithstanding, 
the nigger draws a distinct line between those that do and those that do not pay their 
Way.” 

+ Ee ee ee me 
* SAMPSON Low & Co., London, 1893. 
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We give below a few extracts from Dr. Motonry’s book relating to what 
he saw of the Slave-trade. Speaking.of Tabora in Unyamuesi, in the heart 
of the German territory, the writer gives the following interesting description: 


“The population of the whole neighbourhood can only be calculated approxi- 
mately, because of the constant fluctuations produced by the arrival and departure of 
caravans. It may, however, be roughly stated at twenty thousand souls, among 
whom the dominant influence is that of a hundred Arabs, hailing from Muscat. Most 
of these men are very wealthy, one owning the whole of the manioc growth of 
Taborah, while others have amassed fortunes by the traffic in ivory and Slaves. At 
the moment of our arrival, however, these gentlemen had been severely hit by the 
foot and mouth disease, which had hardly spared a single herd of cattle in the district. 

“Altogether, the morals of Taborah hardly square with Europeans notions of 
propriety. A considerable section of the community subsists on pure brigandage, 
notably some disreputable Zanzibaris, whose predatory and murderous instincts 
entailed their expulsion from the coast several years ago. The Wanyamwesi, too, of 
this district bear a very bad character for highway robbery, and attacks on caravans, 
In other respects they cultivate, on a minor scale, the practices of their Arab masters. 
Guns are abundant, and powder fairly cheap. Accordingly they find little difficulty in 
fitting out small expeditions to hunt for Slaves and ivory round Lake Tanganyika. 
This class of merchandise commands a ready market, and on the proceeds of his 
industry the native can spend the winter at home, in a condition of conscientious 
drunkenness, pending the arrival of the dry season. Taborah, in fact, reeks of Slavery, 
and that commerce is conducted under the thinnest of thin disguises. Indeed, ranks 
and degrees of servitude have become established ; thus the Slave of a powerful Arab 
will frequently own numerous drudges of his own. It is only just to say that the 
treatment of these human chattels seem very fairly humane, and that “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” should be banished from the mind while the attempt is made to realize 
Taborah. Still the predominant habits of the community are those of pillage and 
general lawlessness. Before the German occupation mhongo or tribute was exacted to 
such an arbitrary degree, that many caravans passing through this region of anarchy 
were absolutely ruined. 

“Early in 1891 Lieutenant von S1gG1, an Austrian officer in the German service, 
was ordered to advance from Lake Victoria and occupy, if possible, Taborah, He 
had but a handful of Soudanese, and, on his way, had to fight a series of pitched 
battles with the Wangoni, a tribe of Zulu origin. After a steady resistance those 
gallant warriors were completely defeated, and subsequently the commandant, by a 
brilliant stroke of genius, enlisted some five-and-twenty in the German service. With 
his small army—some eighty-five strong—he drew near Taborah, and entered into 
communication with the Arabs. So impressed were they by his conquest of the 
Wangoni that no opposition was made to the occupation of the town, which was 
effected in the month of February. Here, then, he encamped with his little company, 
in the midst of enemies that could easily muster some 4,000 rifles, and with very 
precarious means of communicating with the coast. Under the circumstances force 
was out of the question, and Herr von SigGL had recourse to diplomacy. He 
managed to patch up a modus vivendi with the Arabs, whereby his dignity was safe- 
guarded by their disclaimer from trading in Slaves and ammunition. He was also 
fortunate in being able to lay hands upon SEEF-BIN-SAAD, an Arab whose goodwill to 
Europeans had already been manifested by his rescue of the French missionaries of 
Kipalapala during the rebellion of 1888. For three days the fathers were hidden in 
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his house, while the populace thirsted for their blood, and then, in the dead of night, 
the sheik despatched them, on fast donkeys, to the coast. Nor was this the only 
instance of Arab magnanimity, since during the Bushiri troubles, Rumatiza, the chief 
of Ujiji, saved the missionary (Mr. Swann) and his wife from the mob, and secretly 
despatched them in a boat down Tanganyika. As for SEEF-BIN-SAAD, that excellent 
individual promptly accepted German pay, and was nominated Wali, or Governor of 
Taborah. 

“ At best, these two men occupied, on our arrival, a singularly thankless post. 
The Wali was regarded as a renegade by the more fanatical Arabs, and went in daily 
danger of his life. Herr von S1eG1’s position looked gloomy enough from the military 
point of view, while his civil administration partook, more or less, of the farcical. 
Some of the less powerful Arabs had, it is true, thought fit to depart, and carry on 
their nefarious commerce from Kasongo, and Nyangwé on the Congo. But the more 
crafty remained ; and, while pursuing at home the peaceful occupations of agriculture. 
and legitimate trade, sent their agents, well equipped with arms and ammunition, to 
raid the unresisting villages on the west of Tanganyika. The truth is, that the com- 
mandants of up-country stations do not receive fair play either from the Congo Free 
State or their own fellow countrymen at Bagamoyo. On the river the Belgians have 
no scruples about exchanging gunpowder for ivory ; nor has T1ppco T1s discontinued, 
his former malpractices, despite his official wage of £1 per day as Governor of Stanley 
Falls. Indeed, while staying at Taborah, he told Herr von SiG. that all efforts to 
stop his enterprises would recoil upon their authors. ‘You Germans,’ said he, ‘ may 
possibly hamper me in one direction, and the Belgian Anti-Slavery Society in another.. 
But I can easily raise an army of a hundred and eighty thousand men in the 
Manyuema country. With these I shall march northwards, and find an outlet for my 
wares in the Soudan, where the Khalifa is already my co-religionist, and would gladly 
become my friend. If I undertake that adventure, those who oppose me shall speedily 
discover their mistake.’ ” 

On arriving at Karema, on the eastern side of Lake Tanganyika, 
Dr. MoLoney again came upon Slave caravans, which he thus describes. 
(This was in October, 1891) :— 

“We met several Arabs’ caravans moving to and from Karema, some engaged in 
legitimate trade, but others in the Slave traffic. The former were extremely courteous, 
and sent us some 4us-kus, a national dish composed of rice and goat’s flesh, Their 
more nefarious fellow-countrymen seemed rather afraid of consequences, and kept out 
of our way. They were reported to be very numerous ; and there was a huge caravan 
of seven hundred Slaves travelling a few miles to the south, which had crossed the. 
lake somewhere below Karema. One day we passed a small caravan, some twenty. 
strong, composed of miserable creatures who had been captured on the farther side of 
Tanganyika. They were tied together by ropes connected with wooden handcuffs, 
and appeared utterly dejected and exhausted by travel. Their brutal masters drove 
them along the road with plentifui applications of the stick, and the whole scene pre- 
sented a squalid epitome of oppression and barbarism. The Arabs seemed to have 
lost their customary good manners in their degrading profession ; since one KHALFAN- 
KHALAFEEN, to whom I sent some medicine, apparently considered thanks superfluous.” 

“We halted at Bandawé for two days (May 17th to the rgth), to take on board 
Mr. McCatnont, of the Scotch Livingstonian Mission, who was going home on leave 
of absence with his wife and baby. The last, by his exuberance of health, seemed to 
have solved the problem if the white race can colonize Central Africa, and I may be 
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‘allowed to say that the proud father realized one’s ideal of the fearless and con- 
scientious evangelist. We visited the mission-station, and were much struck by 
its orderly and thriving appearance. A passenger of a very different sort came on 
board at Kota-Kota, our next halting-place, in the shape of the notorious Suahilj 
Slave-dealer Jumpt. He was accompanied by twelve of his many wives, one of whom, 
with allowance made for her brown skin, looked remarkably handsome. Jumpt was a 
tall, gaunt Suahili, quite seventy years’ of age, and bore the very worst of reputations, 
Despite a subsidy of £100 or more from the Central African Administration, he still 
‘carried on a large traffic in human merchandise. Indeed, on a recent voyage, the 
‘crew of the Domira had descried one of his dhows making for the opposite shore, her 
‘deck crowded with Slaves, and the Union Jack (!) at the masthead. This piece of 
insolence was in thorough keeping with his daring and unscrupulous character, and 
he can hardly fail to be a thorn in the Commissioner’s side. JumBr was then about to 
visit Mr. JoHNsToN, and he behaved, accordingly, as if the white men were dearer 
than his own flesh and blood. Nor did we disturb his composure by disclosing the 
incident of his crony YARAFUA BRAuIM’s intercepted letter. Accordingly he parted 
with us on the best of terms, though it is quite possible that he emerged from the 
JOHNSTON interview with a less benign expression upon his shrivelled countenance. 
For instance, we had evidence that one of the wives, who disappeared after a halt, 
“having gone,’ said JumBI, ‘on a visit to her father,’ had really been sold to another 
Sultan.” 
ARE ZANZIBAR PoRTERS SLAVES? 

WE have always maintained, on the authority of many persons well able to 
judge, that in most cases they are Slaves. For expressing this opinion we 
have often been severely taken to task ; but the fact remains that our 
-assertion has never been satisfactorily disproved; and here we have Dr. 
Moloney—one of the latest travellers—confessing that, in spite of all the pre- 
‘cautions taken by Captain Sraiks, it was impossible to say whether the 
Arabs, who were so anxious to have “ boys” engaged, were masters or 
middlemen. There is little doubt the “ boys” were Slaves, as stated by us at 
the time ; for there are not enough free labourers in Zanzibar to man the 
numerous expeditions that leave that island for the interior, and there never 
will be, until England takes the bull by the horns, and insists upon the 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery. Until she does this she is not clear 
from the charge of permitting Slavery in her own Protectorate, and under her 
flag! Witness the frequent captures of Slaves off Zanzibar lately reported 
in the public press. Dr. MOLONEY says :— 

Captain Starrs, with the assistance of our agents, Messrs. SmirH, MACKENZIE 
-& Co., was busily engaged during the week in engaging porters to make up the full 
complement of our caravans. As there has been much discussion of late upon the 
‘employment of Slave labour on expeditions like ours, I may say that we tried 
honestly to secure free men. Indeed Captain Srairs took every pagazi (porter) before 
the Sultan and British Consul to make a declaration of freedom. At the same time 
the Arabs were conspicuously present at the hiring of the men, acting as inter- 
mediaries, and calling attention to their merits. ‘ There isa fine fat fellow,” one would 
say ; and another, “this boy can walk many miles without fatigue.” How far these 
persons could be styled masters, and how far middlemen merely, it would be difficult 
‘to say. My own impression is that you cannot abolish an immemorial custom like 
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Slavery by a stroke of the pen. The Arab has for generations exercised an ascendency 
over the Zanzibari, which the latter has come to regard as part of the essential scheme 
of things. With the nigger’s imitative instinct, he models manners and deportment on 
his owner’s, who, besides, treats him in return with much tact and consideration. A 
generation hence the coast natives may have come to take themselves very seriously- 
indeed. In the meantime, I suspect that they will make little use of their newly- 
fledged liberties, and that domestic servitude will flourish, though in an unauthorised 
shape, with all the luxuriance of former years. 


Here we must take leave of Dr. Motonry, with the remark that we were 


glad to meet him, in good health, a few weeks ago, at Captain Hore’s. 


interesting exhibition, in Pall Mall West, and to hear from his own lips a 
narrative of the last days of poor Captain Srairs. 








Slavery in a British Protectorate. 


WE reprint from the Pall Mall Gazette of 22nd June an extraordinary 


article on Slavery in a British Protectorate, which we hope the authorities. 


will be able to explain satisfactorily, and, if not, it is high time some steps 
were taken to remove such a stain from the British flag. We have already 
called attention to a somewhat similar state of things in Zanzibar, and can 
heartily endorse the sentiment contained in Mr. CARLTON Meabe’s concluding 
paragraph. 

SLAVERY UNDER BRITISH RULE IN BECHUANALAND. 


By CARLTON MEADE. 


Tue full significance of the brief statement made by a correspondent of the Bechuana- 
land News, to which you referred in a recent issue, does not appear to have been 
grasped by your readers when the importance of the issues involved is taken into 
consideration. It is only another instance of how little regard is paid in England to 
the condition of some of our over-sea subjects. A STANLEY may stir the pulse of our 
liberationists by a narration of the Slave-trade horrors in Central Africa, but a mere 
recital of an almost similar state of things in the columns of an obscure and distant 
paper is passed over without a word of protest on the part of those who have made it 
their mission in life to accord the black races a full measure of sympathy and 
protection. 

The editor of the journal in question deserves the thanks of every humanitarian 
and lover of liberty for having been the unconscious means of directing public 
attention to what, where the facts are known, can only be characterised as a wanton 
infringement of the rights and liberty of the natives in Bechuanaland, living under 
British protection, and on British soil. It is not improbable that, but for the interests 
at stake, earlier attention would have been directed to the disgraceful state of affairs 
now prevailing in Bechuanaland ; but it is well known that, in small communities, the 
influence of officialism pervades everything, and terrorises everybody. 


Notwithstanding the vast sums which are annually spent by this country in the. 


Suppression of the abominable traffic in human beings, it will, I think, come as a 
shock to those who have hitherto believed it to be impossible for Slavery to be 
Tampant within the dominions of Her Majesty, when I assert, without the least fear of 
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contradiction, that it is, to-day, just as rife in British Bechuanaland as it is in the far 

Hinterland of Africa, not under the control of the Colonial Office. I have lived in the 
‘country, and am therefore as well acquainted with the facts, as is probably every 
resident and official in that colony. 

When, in 1884, Sir CHARLES WARREN drove the predatory Boers from Bechuana- 
jand, and put an end to their Republics of Goschen and Stellaland, the territory was 
‘proclaimed an integral portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, and it has since so 
‘remained. Prior to that period, it was the regular practice of the Baralongs, Batla- 
‘pins, Bakwenas, Bagatlas, Batlaros, and Bangwaketsi tribes, all of which come under 
‘the generic term Bechuana, to make pillaging raids upon those scattered Kaffirs 
‘inhabiting the north-western portion of the Kalahari “desert.” As a general rule 
they invariably killed off the males of the tribes so raided, but the women and 
-children were brought back captives, and subsequently distributed among the victors, 
‘when the “spoil” was divided. In this way they became the Slaves of those who 
-owned them. Of course the occupation by the British put an end to this internecine 
‘tribal warfare, but the descendants of the former captives none the less remained— 
-and still remain to this day—the property of their masters’ successors. 


THE ‘ YELLOW-BELLIEs.”’ 


The offspring of these Slaves are termed by the Boers Vaalpenses, or yellow- 
‘bellies, and everywhere in British Bechuanaland and the protectorate one meets little 
-colonies of them at. the cattle posts of some headman or petty chief, who is 
responsible for their safe custody. It is true that, never having known anything 
‘better, few—if any—attempt to regain that liberty of which they are deprived, so 
that, although free in the eyes of the law, they remain the obedient tools and Slaves 
-of their owners. 

The practice is, as 1 have remarked, to distribute them among the cattle posts, 
where they are made to perform all the onerous labour required by the Bechuanas, 
such as ploughing, tilling, herding, etc., whilst their owners live a life of comparative 
‘indolence. They are looked upon and treated as dogs, and all who are acquainted 
with Kaffir character will understand what that means. The contempt expressed for 
these unhappy beings by their custodians is expressive enough of the feelings with 
which they are regarded. These cattle posts are situated all along the course of the 
Molopo river, from Massebi to Pitsani, Moroquin, Lotlokane, and Logaging to within 
forty or fifty miles of Vryburg, the capital of Bechuanaland. At every one of them 
is to be found a group of these Slaves. That they are nothing else will be self- 
evident to anyone who cares to visit them in the districts I have indicated. 

Now, what is the reason for this deplorable condition of a large number of people 
who, equally with their owners, are as much the subjects of the Queen as I am? It 
‘lies in the fact that, although tribal raiding has been suppressed, no practical effect has 
been given to the proclamation of Bechuanaland as a portion of the British Empire, 
whereby all natives therein have been placed on an equal footing. What I have above 
‘described is well-known to Sir SipNEy SHIPPARD, the administrator, as it is patent to 
residents and officials alike. 

WHAT 1S THE GOVERNMENT Done? 
‘Bur I am unable to trace a single effort (other than, I think, a trial at law at Vryburg, 
when one ef the owners of a Vaalpense was mulcted in a fine for illtreating him, and 
warned ofthe error of his ways) on the part of those who are responsible for the 
sgovernment of Bechuanaland to take the necessary steps for the relief of these 
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‘wretched creatures from the ignorance by which they are encompassed. At a great 
expense to this country one of the finest police forces in the world, numbering over 
500 men, is maintained to uphold law and order ; and one cannot help the thought 
that some means might have been devised by which such of them as are stationed at 
the outposts would be instructed to inform the Slaves of the fact they are at 
liberty to come and go as they please. And, in the event of any of them wishing to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to regain their freedom, the police could safeguard 
their departure. I know of no such instructions having been given. Again, the 
many missionaries and traders in the country might have been specially requested to 
‘spread the news everywhere that-the detention of a single person against his will 
would not be tolerated by the authorities ; this would have had more effect on the 
minds of the natives than any number of proclamations, to which the responsible 
officials appear to be exceedingly partial. But I] am not aware that even one of these 
imposing documents has ever been issued—whether in English, Dutch, or the language 
‘of the country—warning the Bechuanas against the consequences of restraining the 
Vaalpenses from a full share of the liberty they themselves enjoy, although many such 
proclamations have appeared in which the public are prohibited from supplying liquor 


to Kaffirs. 
A CASE IN POINT. 


In the absence of any effort, therefore, to release these poor creatures from their 
bondage, can it be wondered that they remain in the same state of ignorance as we 
to-day find them? or, further, that it is possible for the following incident to occur 
within British territory? It is but the outcome of the prevailing inertness and 
supineness of the governing body. 

In 1890 I was at Pitsani, on the Molopo. The petty chief there, named 
METZzACOMO, had just returned from what was ostensibly a hunting expedition into 
the Kalahari “desert,” but which in reality was probably intended for a raid upon 
‘some of his neighbours. In this instance the tables were turned, and he was defeated 
by some of LaMErt’s Hottentots and Koeunnas, themselves great scoundrels. Not- 
withstanding, he was able to return with a few children, which his predatory instincts 
taught him to pick up in his retreat, and these were, I believe, subsequently 
apportioned out in the usual manner at his cattle posts, and, for aught I know to 
the contrary, may still be there. I do not wish it to be inferred that the authorities 
were a party to, or even had cognizance of, this incident; but the fact remains that 
had due vigilance and precautions been adopted, such an episode would have been 
impossible. 

These remarks are not to be construed as implying censure upon the Vryburg 
officials ; but I think it will be agreed on all sides that it is nothing short of a national 
disgrace that no steps have been taken either by the Colonial Oftice or by Sir H. B. 
Locu, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in South Africa, to remove the causes which 
operate to keep a large number of British subjects in subjection and in virtual Slavery. 
1 say nothing about the same degrading state of things which prevails in the Pro- 
tectorate, as that is not yet British territory; but it is none the less a fact that the 
chiefs guilty of a similar offence are under British protection. 

Is it too much to hope, on the common ground of humanity, that the present 
Government will spare a little of the time they are now devoting to Ireland to 
rte the condition of these remote people, even though they be but “ yellow- 

ellies ” ? 





Obituary, 
SIR WILLIAM MACKINNON, BART. 
In the death of this well-known philanthropist and friend of Africa, the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SociETY loses a generous supporter. At various times the 
deceased baronet has contributed liberally to its funds, and; being personally 
well-known to many Members of the Committee, he will be doubly missed, 
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and sincerely regretted. For the following sketch of his remarkable and 
successful career we are indebted to Zhe Zimes. He died, in London, on, 
June 22nd, of a chronic throat and chest complaint. 


Sir Witit1am MAcKINNON was born at Campbeltown, Argyleshire, in 1823, in, 
comparatively humble circumstances. After being trained to business in Glasgow, 
young MACKINNON went out to India, in 1847, as working partner to Mr. MACKENziz, 
who had for some time been running a general store in one of the smaller towns up 
the Ganges. So rapid was the prosperity of the firm -after Mr. MACKINNON joined it, 
that by 1855 it had established itself in Calcutta. It was in that year that Mr, 
MACKINNON, who had already become known as a man of enterprise and integrity, 
took up the suggestion of a skipper engaged in the Burmah trade, and laid the 
foundations of what afterwards became the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
one of the greatest shipping companies in the world. Under the intelligent and far. 
sighted management of Mr. MACKINNON, this enterprise, at first confined to trade 
between India and other countries in Asia, rapidly developed, until, from England as, 
a centre, it established connections throughout the whole of the East, and included 
Australia in its operations. It is impossible to enter into a detailed history of this. 
great company, which has done so much to sustain the reputation of England as the 
greatest commercial nation on the face of the globe. It has now a fleet of something: 
like 110 vessels, with over 1,300 officers and engineers, and 10,000 European and 
native seamen, firemen, and stewards, Its aggregate tonnage is over 270,000 tons, 
The company has not reached this stage of prosperity without discouragements ; but, 
with Mr. MacKINNON as the leading spirit in the company, no disaster ever shook the 
confidence of the shareholders or checked the steady progress of the enterprise. 
Some twenty years ago the company established a mail service between Aden and 
Zanzibar, greatly to the advantage of the latter. Mr. MACKINNON gained the respect: 
and confidence of the Sultan, and, so long ago as 1878, his Highness offered to make 
over his territories to the protection of the British Government, through the agency 
of the head of the great shipping firm. Unfortunately, the Government of the period 
did not see its way to accept the offer, and hence, we may truly say, has arisen, 
the trouble in connection with what has since become British East Africa. It was, 
in the end, through Sir WitL1AM MACcKINNON that a portion of what the Sultan 
offered fifteen years ago has become annexed to the British Empire. Had it not been 
for the public spirit of Sir Witt1am Mackinnon, Germany might now have been 
supreme over the whole of East Africa, from the Rovuma to the Jub. At a critical 
moment he came forward and secured a footing for England in the region to the north 
of that in which Germany had been actively making annexations in 1885. Through 
his influence, rights were acquired which justified the British Government in granting 
a Royal charter to the Imperial British East Africa Company. By subsequent agree- 
ments with Germany and Italy, the sphere of Great Britain in East Africa was 
extended from the German frontier to the River Jub, and westwards to the great 
lakes and the Upper Nile. There is reason to believe that it was on a hint from 
Lorp Satispury’s Government that the Company took possession of Uganda, 
and there can be no doubt that the difficulties and anxieties connected with 
Uganda troubles had much to do in bringing about the ill-health which has led to the 
death of one of the most enterprising British merchant princes of our time. It was 
mainly through his influence that the funds were obtained for the Emin Relief 
Expedition, under Mr. STANLEY. 

Sir Witi1am MackINNoN maintained his Scotch simplicity of manner and 
habits to the end. He was a devoted member of the Free Church of Scotland, and a. 
perfect type of the old-fashioned Scotch Presbyterian. He was a striking com- 
bination of the rigid and methodical man of business, and the liberal but unostentatious 
benefactor. To his own Church he was a generous donor, and many a poor and 
struggling man could tell of his warm-hearted liberality. Sir W1_t1am unsuccessfully 
contested Argyleshire, in the Liberal interest, in 1885. In 1882 he was a Companion 
of the Indian Empire, and in 1889 the QUEEN created him a baronet, in recogaition of 
his eminent services to the Empire. In 1856 Sir WiLL1aM married Janet, daughter 
of Mr. Ropert Jameson, of Glasgow. Lady MAckINNON survives her husband, but 
there are no children. Sir WiLt1Am had a wide circle of friends, of all parties, all 
creeds, and all classes. 
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